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| SPIRITUAL VALUES 
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IN TRAVEL 
a. 
Ye 
d 
i, 
Tt 
’ “You ask for my impressions of South Africa? Well, Africa is so vast 
: and so new to me that in my short tour I have barely been able to scratch the 
y Y 


surface, so that I can only give you my impressions in terms of spiritual values. 
Just let me explain what I mean by the phrase spiritual value—to me it 


means an experience which causes me to stop and send out my own particular 


form of a prayer. 


“Three scenes are outstanding in my mind. The first is at the Eastern 
Cataract of the Victoria Falls, majestically enhanced by its double rainbow. 
There silhouetted against the torrent of rushing waters was a small bush in its 
winter nakedness, isolated upon a rocky crag. The second experience occurred 
when a new appreciation of infinity came to me at Rhodes’ grave in the 
Matopos. My third experience occurred in the dusk at Paarl in front of the 
stately pile of the Dutch Reformed Church with the colour of the evening 


sky behind it.” 


These are the impressions, recently recorded, of a cultured and widely- 
travelled woman. Her reactions to the South African scene epitomise in a 


new way the mental stimulus derived from travel in this land of realities, 


May we send you our special programme of winter travel entitled “Reality 
Tours.” Apply: Director of Publicity, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C. 2, or the leading Travel Agencies. 
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oC" dusk descends. The lamps are 
lit, darhness is banished by the 
down-drawn blinds. Within the doors, chosen chairs 
are artfully arranged to front the fire, and pouches 
yield to pipes a fragrant filling of Four Square. There 
is magic in the hour and in the air; the day is done, the 
new day far ahead. And sighs of satisfaction speak of 


imagination’s anchor weighed, and many an armchair 


voyaging begun. 


FOUR SQUARE 


Quality Tobaccos 









FOR A FREE SAMPLE 


Of the six blends in the Four Square 
range of extra-qualitvy tobaccos, the 
Matured Virginia (Red Square 1/3d. per 
ounce) and the Original Mixture (Blue 
Squares 1,24 per ounce) are perhaps more 
than the others, ‘armchair’ tobaccos. 
If you would like a sample of either or 
both, just fill in the form below and 
post under a $d. stamp. There is no 
charge to readers of the ‘ Spectator.” 














Please send me samples of Pour Square Bluc and/or Four Squd 





GEORGE DOBIE & SON, LTD. (Manufacturers of Quality Tobaccos since 1809), 





PAISLEY, SCOTLAND. 
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A soakin’ wet day with the Bicester 


Nearly killed Annabella, my sicester: 


But her wheezins pneumonic 


Were dispelled with Schweppes 


Tonic; 


Now the ‘stags’ at hunt balls can’t 


resicester. 


Schweppes 


TONIC 


WATER 


- does you Govd 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HOUGH the date, November 18th, fixed for the 
application of economic sanctions against Italy is 
liter than was expected, the resolution and unanimity 
vith which their application has been decided on have 
hen remarkable. Forty-nine League States have under- 
taken to exclude all imports from Italy and to prohibit 
the export to Italy of various key-products directly 
necessary for the prosecution of the war. In addition 
—aid a most important addition—Germany, while 
naturally not participating in the full application of 
wnctions, has informed the League that it will allow no 
abnormal exports to Italy, and will check the activities 
of certain speculators in war materials. The United 
Sates is In a more difficult position, for President 
Roosevelt cannot act independently of Congress, which 
requires both belligerents to be placed on the same 
noting and only the export of actual arms to be banned. 
hit moral feeling can be more easily aroused in the 
United States than in most countries and the condemna- 
tion of firms assisting the aggressor by supplying him with 
necessities is likely to be general and emphatic. Mean- 
while, Mr. Lloyd George’s statement that Italian bombing 
planes are being driven on petrol supplied by a firm—the 
Anglo-Iranian (formerly Anglo-Persian) Oil Company-— 
lwhich the British Government owns more than half the 
ordinary shares demands immediate Government action, 
lor it appears to be true. 
* * * * 





The success of the League in maintaining a solid 
font in this matter, even though different national 
interests. must inevitably suffer, is impressive and 
‘ieowraging. No States, incidentally, have shown greater 
limness than the British Dominions, on whose hostility 
‘0 any sanctions policy opponents of the League in this 
‘outry were eloquent and emphatic down to some 
‘X Weeks ago, Actually Canada has proposed, and 


ove 


carried, at Geneva a resolution of the first importance, 
adding coal, iron, steel and oil to the commodities which 
are to be refused to Italy—provided non-member States 
will co-operate, as they show signs of doing. The 
Australian Prime Minister has insisted on the resignation 
of Mr. W. M. Hughes from the Cabinet because he has 
just published a book expressing disbelief in sanctions. 
And Mr. te Water, the South African delegate, has 
urged at Geneva that action (such as rationing) shall 
be taken against States like Austria and Hungary which 
refuse to co-operate in the application of sanctions. 
The reaction of all this in Italy is manifest. There is 
no longer any pretence that sanctions will break down 
or fail to injure. Regulation after regulation is being 
promulgated putting the country under the severest 
restrictions in the matter of food, fuel and travel, and 
retaliatory measures against League States are announced. 
Meanwhile M. Laval and Sir Samuel Hoare are to 
continue to explore peace possibilities, but they amount 
to little at the moment. 
* * * * 

A Great Speech 

It is curious, and rather characteristic of this country, 
that the most notable speech of the tens of thousands 
emitted during the election campaign, and the one 
more likely than any other to turn doubtful votes, was 
delivered at a non-party meeting fixed long before the 
election by a speaker who strove studiously and with 
success to exclude every trace of party feeling from his 
utterance. No one, perhaps, could have so completely 
detached himself from immediate controversies as the 
Prime Minister did in his address to the Peace Society. 
He did no more than state his own faith,—his faith in 
peace, his faith in the League of Nations, his faith in 
this country and its loyal execution of its duty of building 
up and maintaining the fabric of peace. If Mr. Baldwin 
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had ever shown himself a subtle politician he might be 
suspected of seizing the occasion to snatch a party 
advantage by ostentatiously appearing to eschew it. 
The Prime Minister’s personality and record are a final 
refutation of any such suggestion. It is not his fault 
if the plain expression of his convictions satisfied a 
multitude of his hearers and readers (The Times, with 
sound journalistic instinct, printed the speech verbatim) 
that a man holding such convictions is the man to lead 
the country at this crisis. 
* * * * 


France, Germany and Britain 

A speech of some importance by General Géring during 
last week-end draws fresh attention to the existence of a 
body of opinion in Germany ostensibly anxious to lay 
some solid basis for a rapprochement with France. That 
is known to be Herr Hitler’s policy, and various largely 
unconfirmed rumours suggest that M. Laval views the 
possibility with a receptive mind. The necessity for 
communications between the League of Nations and 
Germany regarding the possible co-operation of the 
latter in the application of a sanctions policy makes an 
opportunity for at least informal exploration of Germany’s 
views in respect of a return to League membership and 
closer co-operation with Great Britain and France in 
particular. This is emphatically a case in which approval 
or disapproval of Germany's internal régime should be 
excluded from consideration when what is in question is 
her external co-operation with the rest of Europe. German 
foreign policy is obscure. It may in fact be undetermined. 
No agreement could be tolerated whereby Germany would 
profit by an understanding with the Western Powers to 
pursue adventures in Eastern Europe, but it is not at 
present necessary to assume that that is Herr Hitler's 
policy. An understanding with Great Britain and France 
would in itself be an obvious benefit to all three Powers, 
and no opportunity of achieving it should be Iet slip. 

* * * * 


The Municipal Elections 

The result of the municipal elections is rather sur- 
prising, for Labour might have been expected to improve 
its position, whereas in fact it has lost rather more seats 
than it has gained. Up to the present Labour has 
habitually been more active than either of the parties 
in the annual elections for town and city councils and 
substantial Labour gains on November Ist would not 
necessarily have portended similar success on a national 
sealenext Wednesday. But the ratepayer is more suspicious 
of public extravagance and its effect on his pocket than 
the taxpayer (though the two are, of course, the same 
person) and believing a Labour majority would tend to 
send up the rates he votes Conservative or Liberal. The 
lines between the two latter parties are largely blurred 
in the municipal field, and there Labour is less likely 
than at a Parliamentary election to profit by a three- 
cornered contest and a split vote. Actually the change 
at the municipal elections has been so small that there 
will be no alteration in the political complexion of most 
English Councils. In Scotland Labour has fared better. 


* * * * 


China Off Silver 

The Chinese Government has taken drastic and 
courageous action to solve its diflicult currency problem. 
The problem arises out of the fact that China has, until 
the present, been the only important State on the silver 
standard. Between 1929 and 1931, when silver was falling 
in value relatively to gold and therefore to the world’s 
currencies, China enjoyed all the agreeable effects of a 
declining currency. But when sterling and the yen, the 


currencies of China’s chief customers, started to fall faster 
than silver, China’s troubles began. And when President 
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Roosevelt began forcing up the price of Silver to fm The Nava 
the delusions of his Senators, her difficulties reach 7 The Fiv 
point of crisis. The United States have been fon ’ next mont 
China all the depressing effects of a currency that jg a grousing fe 
rising in terms of all other currencies — precisely th ton Power: 
effects which America has been most anxious to ara t? puild as 
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for herself. The Nanking Government tried to cons 
this rapid rise in silver by prohibiting the export ‘a 
metal. But smuggling went on to such an extent ty 
the protection was not very effective. So the new re 
takes China completely off the silver standard, Ala 
silver coinage is to be called in and paper money subi 
tuted—a very hazardous operation for a country jh, 
the writ of the Government only runs intermittey 
Indeed, the whole policy is a rather desperate atten 
apply the technique of modern currency reform to a ton 7 
which is not ready for it. But China has been driven 
despair by the thoughtless selfishness of American sid 
policy, and a desperate remedy of some sort was esse 

















* * * * 


Japan’s Ambitions 
Japanese pressure on China works variously and ing 


ously. Sometimes it is direct, now the Foreign (jg which flee 
at Tokyo, now the military authorities, taking Pesponi ue that can | 
bility for it. The attack on the President of the Execyigff the size 0 
Yuan, Mr. Wang Ching-wei, at Nanking on Friday ya; 

indirect consequence of Japanese policy, for the wouliijfhA King 
assassin, a former member of the nineteenth route aml The G 


which comported itself so notably against the Japaig 
at Shanghai in 1932, represented the nationalists who ji 
that the Prime Minister had gone much too far int 
direction of concessions to Japan, and prefer to back tif ygime re 
less conciliatory General Chiang Kai-shek. Mr. Wilf nce the 
Ching-wei is not fatally injured, but he is likely to ff joy is dr 
incapacitated for some time, and in his absence the asf it will she 
Japanese section of the Kuomingtang may gain sil oyen tho 
ascendancy. To choose judiciously between a policr i eyercise : 
concession and a policy of resistance would need alin oy King 
superhuman wisdom, for Japan is pressing in at every pit monareh 
—objecting to China’s currency reform, encroaching ye: genuine 
sistently on Chinese territory from Manchukuo, workiglf ied for 
to abolish European control of the International Settleme yhether 
at Shanghai. It is Japan’s traditional policy, going of shjectic 
least as far back as the Twenty-one Demands of 1915.10 (except 1 
profit by European preoccupations to extend her biillf the régin 
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* * * * stability 
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Coal Trade Rationalisation on 
Now that Northumberland coal-owners have wit 

taken to come into line with other districts in the sehen increas 

for central selling, there should be little delay The w 


completing arrangements throughout the country ! has tall 
the more orderly disposal of coal. The Lancashire ail fin his r 
Cheshire central selling organisation which has bei ff 'y detai 
in operation since July is being taken as a model for othe time of 
districts. The machinery set up under the Coal Mins satisfact 
Act, 1930, is being utilised, as it should be, to form ty being 
basis of the scheme whereby the District Board is tit ftomary 


sole agency for making regulations for the producti f South V 
and sale of coal. It may be that special difficulties wil f 0! the 
arise in those districts mainly dependent on the expt nearly | 
trade, where the foreign producer is the competitor, hut i were re 
it should not be beyond the wit of those responsible © the har 
devise machinery which can work smoothly even thet: faces f 
The scheme should be welcomed, as it has been by tit euploy 





Notts Miners, ‘‘as the best method of securing an mpro\’ # “sue 


ment in wages.” Unfortunately the Mineworkers’ Fede eupee 
ation, which regards the agreement reached by ‘g' 1 
mine-owners as simply the belated acceptance o! eniploy 
responsibility laid on them five years ago, refuses to 

lisurec 


off the strike ballot. 
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The Naval Conference | 
The Five-Power Naval Conference to be held in London 

xt month has attracted strangely little attention and is 

: sing few hopes. By the end of 1936 all the Washing- 
wers Will, in the absence of a new agreement, be free 
nl id as they choose, and the replacement programmes 
whieh most of them are contemplating will reach stagger- 
If any serious attempt had been made to 
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Ort of ying figures. , ‘ : 
te 7 ide into reality some of the proposals made in the 
Dt th ; z 


early stages of the Disarmament Conterence at Geneva, 
varticularly those put forward by Signor Grandi on behalf 
of Italy, not only naval limitation but naval reduction 
ona substantial scale might be in process of achievement 
at thismoment. As it is nothing but prospects of disagree- 
ment in every field present themselves. Great Britain 
wants more cruisers ; American wants the perpetuation of 
capital ships of the present size or larger a Japan does, 
indeed, propose a reduction in the size of individual units, 
hut on the unacceptable condition that present ratios shall 
he abandoned and Japan conceded the same maximum 
fleet tonnage as the United States and Great Britain. 
Unless the participating States are daunted at the last 
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1d insiiffe moment by the immensity of the financial expenditure 
1) 0 which fleet renewal and expansion will involve the most 
respongfe that can be hoped for is some inconsiderable reduction of 
Xecitinge the size of individual types of vessel. 
y Wass * * * * 
vOull\M& A King for Greece 
te ani The Greek plebiscite went as it inevitably would. 
patil (jeneral Kondylis’ last coup d’état had settled everything, 
vho hii and Greece will in a few days have a king again after 
T inti eleven years as a republic. The durability of the new 
ack tl régime remains to be demonstrated. Severely repressed 
+ Maal since the attempted revolution of last March, Republican- 
Y to ism is driven underground, but it is safe to assume that 
he aiff it will show its head again on the first favourable occasion, 
n si even though M. Venizelos is too far from his country to 
Ohi d exercise a direct or effective influence. Much will depend 
alnf on King George himself. If the 90 per cent. vote for a 
'Y eat monarchy is a wholly false index. as it no doubt is, to the 
ng }eH venuine sentiment of Greece, it at least promises a fair 
vorkig if field for the returning monarch. Everything depends on 
lene whether he is capable of reducing the army to a proper 
mg “HB subjection to the civil power. For it is from the army 
15. (exept when it is from the fleet) that movements against 
T hdl the régime emanate, The people themselves care little 
ibout any form of government as such. desiring only the 
tability so conspicuously denied them in the last decade. 
King George has the opportunity to create it. 
mider- * ° be x 
hens creased Employment 
ay uff The weleome news that the number of the unemployed 
y lirffhas fallen by another 40,000, given by Mr. Chamberlain 
e aid fin his recent broadcast speech, has now been amplified 


eet f by details issued by the Ministry of Labour. During this 
othe time of international difficulty it is more than usually 
Mines § satisfactory to know that the steady improvement in trade 
n the is being maintained. Even the coal trade shows the cus- 
s tle ftomary autumn increase, in spite of the difficulties in 
ction South Wales and the great shrinkage in the Italian market. 
s wil # Of the total of 1,916,390 unemployed on October 21st, 
spor Pearly half were drawing benefit. and about 40 per cent. 
, bit # were receiving allowances. This means that, except for 
le of the hard-hit 23 per cent. who had been drawing allow- 
her: #suces for twelve months or more, the duration of un- 
‘tit employment is lessening. As it can reasonably be 
ore # sumed that the Christmas trade will absorb many now 
(ler temporarily out of work, the general prospect is brighter 
tit than it has been for some time. Incidentally, since 
if 4 tuployment figures are as important as unemployment 
cv Ngures, it should be remembered that the total number of 


1) 


uisited people in employment is the highest on record. 





A Policy of Expansion 

Recent announcements by Cabinet Ministers concerning 
development Schemes throughout the country would have 
been heralded by glaring publicity had they been put 
forward by experts in modern methods of propaganda. 
Coming as they have from a provincial election platform, 
they are none the less welcome to those who, like The 
Spectator, have long advocated a policy of reasonable 
expenditure on public works of manifest utility ; for that, 
in effect, is the meaning of Mr. Chamberlain’s announce- 
ment that £100,000,000 is to be spent on a Five Year 
Programme of road improvement and £30,000,000 is to 
be guaranteed by the Government for electrification and 
other improvements on the railways. It is nearly a year 
since the Minister for Transport asked all local authorities 
to submit plans for road improvements to be carried out 
over a period of five vears: the recent announcement is 
the outcome of examination of these schemes. Taken 
in conjunction with the railway guarantee, it should be 
welcomed as a step towards the solution of the problem of 
bringing idle men and idle money together for the common 
benefit of both and of all citizens who travel by road or 
rail. But considering the income of the Road Fund, and 
the nation’s needs. £100,000,000 for roads in five years 
should be regarded as a minimum, net a maximum. 

* * * * 

The Church and Social Needs 

A great deal of sound sense as well as true religion was 
talked at the Albert Hall meeting. on Tuesday, called to 
bring before members of the Church of England their 
individual responsibility in regard to social problems. 
The first business of the Church in such matters is to 
quicken consciences. but it has some duty too to indicate 
how the quickened conscience may find expression. The 
Archbishop of York rightly laid it down that it was not 
for the enthusiastic reformer to usurp the functions of the 
expert, but added just as rightly that it might well be his 
business to set the expert in movement and keep him at 
it. Dr. Temple's mention of the work of Father Jellicoe 
in Somers Town suggests one obvious means by which 
individual members of the Christian Churches can help 
in meeting the need for better houses, for housing associa- 
tions such as the one which Father Jellicoe guided and 
inspired live by the support of investors who lend their 
money for the building or reconditioning of slum houses 
and get a modest return for it. Personal contacts are 
no less essential if the gulfs in society are to be bridged. 
More will be heard of that at another Albert Hall meeting 
on Saturday, when the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion celebrates its eightieth birthday, with the Queen 
present to give the work her blessing. 

* * * * 

The Jubilee Trust’s First Work 

The Duke of York announced this week that the Jubilee 
Trust Fund had reached the million pounds goal which 
it was hoped to attain during Jubilee Year. The trustees 
have decided to spend £100,000 of the capital immedi- 
ately on schemes worked out by the National Playing 
Fields Association, on organised summer camps, and on 
the establishment of hostels for youths who come to 
London to take up work. As a first step this is admirable. 
Such expenditure is calculated to improve the healthand 
efficiency of the Nation’s vouth. which is the object of the 
appeal which aroused such great sympathy and evoked 
so admirable a response. The capital, however, will be 
invested and the present diversion of part of it for imme- 
diate expenditure will presumably not be repeated. It 
would be wise, therefore, to establish the principle of 
annual subscriptions to supplement the annual income 
from initial donations. An infinitesimal percentage of the 
annual income of large industries would vield a substantial 
flow of revenue for this work of national importance, 
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MR. BALDWIN’S CLAIMS 


HIS brief clection campaign has almost run more 
than half its course, and by this time doubtful 
voters have for the most part taken their decisions. 
They have read election addresses, they have listened 
to the official broadcasters, they have argued in clubs 
and public vehicles and public-houses with fellow- 
voters better or worse instructed than themselves, 
Mud has been thrown—in one or two cases, it is de- 
plorable to record, literally. Foreign politics have 
been deliberately and unfortunately, but inevitably, 
dragged into the conflict. The Prime Minister has 
been accused of intending to terminate Mr. Eden’s 
activities at Geneva, and an official denial has 
promptly followed. The Cabinet has been accused 
of contemplating proposals for the reform of the 
League of Nations that would leave it largely impo- 
tent, and the Foreign Secretary has declared cat- 
egorically that there is not a word of truth in the 
allegation. Mr. Lloyd George has seen fit in a broad- 
cast address, for the most part couched in temperate 
and convincing language, to make co-operation 
between this country and France still more difficult 
by suggesting that British Ministers have been 
‘completely fooled” by M. Laval. All this no 
doubt is characteristic of every General Election, 
but the relief when the oratory and the dust die 
down and a new Parliament can settle to its labours 
will be universal. 

In every clection three factors figure, principles, 
programmes and personalities. But much more than 
is commonly imagined the elector, bewildered by the 
bidding and outbidding, the charges and counter- 
charges, lets his estimate of personalities decide 
his vote. Therein he acts with wisdom. Democracy 
works as well in Great Britain as anywhere, but it 
works through a Cabinet system not very far removed 
from oligarchy. We clect our rulers still. Parlia- 
ment does not frame policies and refer them to 
Ministers to carry out. Jt is the Ministers who 
initiate and Parliament which endorses. There is 
salutary discussion of Government measures. They 
are often amended for the better. Occasionally 
some provision (like the Public Assistance regulations 
Jast June) is so sharply criticised as to necessitate its 
withdrawal. But it is broadly true that the control- 
ling clement under our unwritten constitution is the 
Cabinet, and that what the average elector is voting 
for is not so much the individual candidate for his con- 
stituency as a Cabinct of one political colour or another. 

That is the choice the average clector must make 
next week. He has virtually only two options. He 
ean have Mr. Baldwin and a body of Ministers not 
differing greatly in quality or personnel from the 
existing Cabinet, or Mr. Attlee and his colleagues. 
That does not debar him from voting for an inde- 
pendent Liberal. The Liberals have no hope of 


forming more than a modest, though capable, group in 
the new House, as in the old, and it is very much to be 
desired that their numbers should be increased rather 
than diminished, for they can give valuable support 
(as they did consistently over the Government of 
India Bill) to the more progressive clements in the 
National Government, and could equally serve to 
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check the impctuosities of a Labour administy, 
But the choice, as everyone knows—no on 
than Sir Herbert Samuel—lies between Mr. 
and Mr. Attlee. The times are critical, 

election, more than at any since the unhappy cont 

of 1918, foreign affairs claim the attention ot 
elector equally with domestic. The country “a 
over, is alive to the issues in the foreign field a 
never has been before. Some millions of electon 
believing that the future of the world depends 
unwavering support of the League of Nations. vi 
let that consideration alone determine their votes, 

They will not be wrong. The need is for stad 
stability and reconstruction. Many urgent domest 
problems confront whatever Government may taj 
office, but most of them—notably the most Ug 
of all, unemployment—will be sensibly mitigated | 
through the League co-operation can be promot 
and the present suicidal antagonisms exorcised jy 
the economic as well as the political field. Arman 
policy, moreover, will depend on_ the success q 
failure of collective action. Now, as to this counin; 
relation to the League one fact is incontrovertible 
Never since the Covenant was framed in 1919 has {iy 
League secured more ceifective, more resolute, aj 
more enlightened support from Great Britain thy 
has been accorded it by Mr. Baldwin, Sir Saniy 
Hoare and Mr. Eden. It has not been so through a 
the National Government’s term. But Mr. Baldvyy 
is Prime Minister today, and he is entitled to ask { 
judgement on his own record in that office, and q 
the record of the men he appointed as Forig 
Seeretary and Minister for League Affairs. He « 
face the electors on that issue with confidene 
Never has British prestige stood higher at Geney 
than it has since the Baldwin Cabinet was formed 
June. Never has British leadership in Europe ail 
the world been more universally recognised, or mow 
wisely and courageously exercised. An _ clectonl 
verdict which meant repudiation of the men wh 
have so comported themselves with the eyes of the 
world upon them would be not a national but 
international disaster. 

There is another consideration. Just as onlya 
predominantly Conservative Government could have 
swung the Conservative Party into line behind 
the Government of India Bill, so only a Conservative 
administration could maintain the country’s solid 
front in favour of sanctions against an aggressi 
Labour would certainly show itself at least as vigor, 
but with a Labour Government in office the hesitatt 
Conservatives whom Mr. Baldwin’s personality holi 
in check today would at once be vocal in hostiliy 
to a policy to which they have never been reconeilt 
at heart. It is of the first importance that ‘h 
Baldwin should be strengthened against his own Right 
wing. In a Government presided over by him, ai 
built round men like Sir Samuel Hoare and Ia 
Halifax (whose threatened retirement from publ 
life would be a loss of the first magnitude both tot 
Government and the country), Mr. Eden and} 
Ormsby-Gore and Lord Eustace Percy and 4 
Kingsley Wood, the country can have comple 
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But will that wing or the other of the 
aservative Party in fact predominate? The 
wove elector cannot determine that. He only 
N, oot a local member, not a Cabinet. But the 
ayer, of course, is that the Prime Minister appoints 
i Cabinet he can appoint. If his supporters in 
i House are mainly of progressive outlook he will 
able to select the type of Ministers which it is 
retty certain he prefers—for the Prime Minister is 
himself essentially a Left - wing Conservative. But 
ne danger that he may find himself embarrassed 
by a phalanx of supporters holding such views on 
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HE Government’s education programme, an- 

nounced with its election manifesto, has 
attracted too little attention. Education is rarely a 
wnsational topic. Yet this is a critical moment 
for it. What the Government undertakes now will 
probably be binding on policy for the next four to five 
vears. Therefore the proposals call for careful scrutiny ; 
and if they are thought to need amendment, now or 
never is the time for seeking it. 

The point of the matter is the question of school- 
kaving age. The Hadow Report’s recommendation 
hat it should be raised from 14 to 15 was bound up 
with its other recommendations. It was possible 
nd logical to dissent from the policy as a whole, 
nd to prefer, ¢.g., a continuation system like that 
desired by Dr. H. A. L. Fisher. But to carry out 
the other recommendations (as has been, or is in 
process of being, done) and to leave this one in the 
air was to make the best of neither world. — For this 
rason instructed opinion has been everywhere coming 
round to the age-raising policy. But for the stumb- 
ing-block of the maintenance allowances it would 
by now have been nearly unanimous. 

The difficulty felt over these proposed allowances 
camot be lightly set aside. The motive for them 
was purely electoral ; it was thought that working- 
dass parents would resent at the polls any raising 
of the school age which was not accompanied by 
compensation for the loss of a vear of their children’s 
earnings. Otherwise there can be no more case for 
paving parents to let their children be educated 
between 14 and 15 than for paying them for any of 
the years between 11 and 14. So strong, indeed, is 
the argument for treating all these ages on one footing, 
that, if allowances were introduced for the top year, 
proposals to extend them downwards could hardly 
lil to become the next bid at election times. It 
would seem a clear case of le premicr pas qui cotite. 
The Government is to be congratulated, therefore, 
m its decision that the raising of the school-leaving 
age shall not be accompanied by a new kind of dole 
in the form of compensation to parents. But in 
order to sweeten the pill for the working-class elector, 
Ministers have felt obliged to give large exemptions 
from the age-raising provision. The nature of those 
‘xemptions requires examination. Wrongly adminis- 
teed, they might keep the great majority of children 
Wer 14 outside the schools. 

The exemptions are two: “ (a) for 
(mployment, (b) in exceptional cases for home 
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foreign policy as Mr. Amery habitually expresses is 
very'real. For that reason no elector can be advised 
to vote blindly for a National Government candidate. 
What is needed is the return to the House of Commons 
of members who will support the Prime Minister 
loyally and with conviction from his own side of the 
House. Candidates who will pledge themselves to 
that have a strong claim on the electors’ suffrages. 
But if the choice is between a Government candidate 
who will be a drag on the wheels and an Opposition 
‘andidate pledged to apply stimulus the elector’s 
vote should in the national interest go to the latter. 


A NEW EDUCATION PROGRAMME 


duties.” As to (b), it would presumably affect girls 
only, and one may hope not very many. But 
(a) would affect everybody, according to the 
view taken of “beneficial employment.” The 
task of interpreting the phrase will fall on the 
local education authorities, advised by the local 
Juvenile Employment Committees. Broadly it 
may mean one of two very different things 
ployment which will benefit the child by giving him 
a trade or occupation for life, and employment 
which will benefit the parents by bringing into their 
exchequer a temporary income from a _ blind-alley 
If it were left to local education authorities 
to decide which it should be, there would, to begin 
with, no doubt be wide differences of decision, the 
best authorities adepting the first view and the great 
majority of authorities the second. But in that 
vase, by a sort of Gresham’s Law, the second must 
soon come to prevail everywhere. The result would 
be to make the age-raising nearly a dead-letter, 
save in distressed areas where boys could not get 
even blind-alley jobs. 

The only way to avoid this is for the Government 
to lay down an interpretation of * beneficial employ- 
ment.”” The reasonable one would be that it meant 
employment of a nature to be continued into adult 
life. There is a good deal to be said for starting 
boys young in a number of skilled factory trades, 
though it would be much better done on a part-time 
basis as under the Fisher scheme. But there is 
nothing to be said for recruiting van-boys or errand- 
boys at 14. when a vear longer at school might make 
all the difference to their education. Of course 
when the Government had framed the definition, 
it would fall to local authorities to apply it to the facts 
of each case ; but a sound governing principle would 
make all the difference. For such a principle the 
Minister of Education ought to be pressed, and better 
before the election is over than after. 

The other features in the programme are all 
sufficiently progressive. The removal of restrictions 
on free-place admission to secondary schools corre- 
sponds to the wider conception of secondary education 
The building grants to volun- 


eni- 


job. 


which is now current. 


tary schools for re-organisation may meet with 
sectarian disapproval in some instances, but are 
absolutely necessary if the new developments are 
not to be a lever—as why should they be ?—for 


upsetting the existing balance between voluntary 


and provided schools. The increase of State scholar- 
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ships at the universities is very desirable ; and their 
extension to pupils of all secondary schools (instead 


of to those of rate-aided schools only, as hitherto) 


should remove a very real injustice. Hitherto a 
clever boy whose parents have paid for his educa- 
tion has been at a great disadvantage compared 
with a similar boy whose parents have not; for the 
latter may go to Oxford or Cambridge with all found 
for him, whereas the former cannot go, even with a 
scholarship and an exhibition, unless his parents 
can put up a further £120 (or thereabouts) per year, 
which may often be beyond them. 

Distinct from all this, but equally hopeful, are 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


CAN find no confirmation for the allegation—based 
apparently on a Geneva rumour which broke out in 
several quarters at the same time—that Mr. Eden is to 
be removed from his position as Minister for League of 
Nations Affairs and the post itself abolished. Nothing 
could, on the face of it, be more improbable, for Mr. 
Eden’s disappearance would inevitably be construed in 
France and Italy and elsewhere as a sign that this country 
was weakening in the policy of which Mr. Eden has been 
so effective a champion. Mr. Baldwin is not likely to be 
blind to that consideration. While, moreover, the dual 
control at the Foreign Office is anomalous as well as novel, 
Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Eden have worked in such com- 
plete harmony that there is more to be said for prolonging 
their partnership than for severing it. At the same time 
Mr. Eden has abundantly earned promotion, and if he 
does not get it at this moment of Cabinet reconstruction 
he may have to wait some time. But no titular distinction 
could give him as much prestige as the public service he 
is rendering in his present office, and it may be hoped that 
he will feel it his duty for the present to carry on where he 
is. In any case there is not the slightest reason to believe 
that Sir Samuel Hoare would be less resolute than his 
colleague has shown himself. 


* * * * 


Meanwhile the Eden ban in Italy continues to provide 
satisfaction at home and entertainment abroad. Hats 
such as the Minister wears are taboo (though they would 
become Blackshirts admirably) and hotels bearing the 
abhorred name get their windows broken. The early 
chapters of Genesis, it is a relief to realise, have not to 
be excised; they need only be explained. As follows : 
Why Garden of Eden? Because Eden was the name of 
the snake. (Offered, with homage, to Signor Gayda.) 

* * * * 


I have been reading in the November Strand Magazine 
Mr. Churchill’s article on Hitler which has evoked an 
official protest from the German Government and an 
outburst of explosive vituperation in the Berlin Press. 
There seems little ground for such effervescence. The 
article is entitled, ‘The Truth About Hitler,” but 
it does not tell the truth; it only asks what the truth is. 
Strong language is used about Germany's rearmament, 
but that is nothing new, and stronger about the Munich 
murders of last year and the astonishing indifference, 
or even approval, with which the German people as a 
whole regarded them. That perhaps is the chief offence, 
for “the great German people, educated, scientific, 
philosophical, romantic, the people of the Christmas-tree, 
the people of Goethe and Schiller, of Bach and Beethoven, 
Heine, Leibnitz, Kant and a hundred other great names ” 
is branded as descending with cold-blooded complacency to 
condonation of a deed of sanguinary barbarism. The 
charge can hardly be refuted—which no doubt makes 
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the proposals for physical training 
at long last, Whitehall contemplated a Veritah 
“drive” on this subject. Considering the 7 
whelming object-lesson which the War provided ¢ 
its value, it is indeed surprising that 17 years ed 
the War’s conclusion we are only beginning in the 
field. The main reason has been the fetish of pots 
and one may welcome the Government's expres 
recognition that while ‘ outdoor games play 
important part,” yet ‘ more important Still, fron 
the point of view of improving the physique al 
keeping the whole body in the fittest possible sta 
are physical exercises.” i 



























German indignation all the greater,—but it is Necessary 
to remember that the German people with its censored 


Press only has selected facts put before it. 
* a * * 








Another statement made by Mr. Churchill abo: 
Germany is more startling. At Camberwell last Frider 
he asserted categorically and with emphasis that “Germay 
is spending in the present year over £800,000,000 sterliny 
on warlike preparations.” The speaker no doubt ya 
on safe ground. It would be difficult actually to prove 
him wrong. But when it is realised that the whor 
expenditure of Great Britain for every purpose in tly 
last financial year came to less than  £730,000,0% 
and that over £220,000,000 of that was for the servic 
of debt, the statement that the impoverished Reich 
spending over £800,000,000 in the year on “ warl: 
preparations ” alone is rather staggering. At the sam 
time the increase of Germany’s floating debt has admitte: 
ly been staggering too. 

* * * * 


















One feature of the General Election to which I hav 
seen little reference made is the total eclipse of Sir Oswali 
Mosley and his Fascists. It is not many months sine: 
Sir Oswald was explaining eloquently how his party ws 
going to use its power after it had secured power—\y 
constitutional means. Candidates were to be run, seats 
were to be captured, a majority was to be achieved, aul 
then——. Yet today there is, I believe, not a singe 
Fascist candidate in the field. That is interesting, in view 
of recent events. Originally, it will be remembered, Lon 
Rothermere and the Daily Mail were running Faseisn 
hard. Then they suddenly dropped it, with a three-decker 
article by Lord Rothermere explaining why. (To thet 
credit they objected to attacks on the Jews.) A couple 
of months or so ago, when Sir Oswald Mosley took the 
platform in defence of Italy, there was a reconciliatio. 
Sir Oswald wrote a leader-page article in the Daily Mal 
and his meetings were diligently reported in its columis. 
Nowthat seems to have stopped again, like the movemett 
for the constitutional capture of seats. Sir Oswall, 


I see, says “Fascism next time”—or Jam tomorrow. 
* * * * 
























I advise anyone interested in the technique of tl 
cinema to go and see the “* March of Time ” films now % 
exhibition at three or four London cinemas. The 
dramatisation of a series of events over three or foit 
months (e.g., the Stavisky affair, or the recent evolution 
Soviet Russia) is admirably carried out, and the spoke 
comments are good, But what interested me most was the 
reaction of an ordinary audience in a packed house 0 
evening this week. The pictures were watched in silent? 
except for two outbreaks of applause, a minor one whet 
the figure of Mr. James Maxton appeared on the sctéh 
and, rather surprisingly, another much more notice 
able evoked by the picture of Stalin, Odd. — Jayvs, 
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T is now five weeks since the Italian troops set out 

across the Mareb River on their Ethiopian adventure. 
Four days later their flag was flying over Adowa and the 
bitter memories of 1896 were drowned in a wave of 
national rejoicing. Then began the real work of a 
campaign, perhaps the most arduous and difficult ever 
undertaken by any European Power in Africa. How 
has this work progressed ? 

In the north these five weeks have shown a territorial 
sainof some 1,800 square miles—about the size of the county 
of Wiltshire. It has been won at small cost in lives, 
smaller according to the Italian official figures than the 
weekly toll of victims on our English roads, but by an 
almost incredible expenditure of labour. In one of 
the most rugged countries in the world, where before the 
Italian advance even the mule tracks which provided the 
only means of communication were difficult and often 
dangerous, 300 miles of road have been constructed 
over which some 5,000 motor vehicles circulate night and 
day. These figures are a measure of no mean achievement. 
They are also a measure of the work that remains to 
be done, for nowhere can Italian troops move safely or 
Italian administration function efliciently without the 
service of a network of roads. When it is remembered 
that Abyssinia is larger than France and Italy combined 
and that more than half of it is mountainous and seamed 
with precipitous gorges, the magnitude of the task 
becomes apparent. 

Administration of the occupied areas has presented 
another problem which is at least in part a military one, 
for it is desirable, if not essential, that the population in the 
rear of the advancing armies should be as far as possible 
contented and at all events not hostile. It is claimed 
that already 16,000 slaves have been liberated and 
that many of these and of the free population have 
been given food and in some cases wages in lire. If 
this procedure, eminently humane and politic, be extended 
to the areas yet to be occupied, its cost will swell that of 
maintaining the army—already a formidable figure— 
to proportions which might well stagger a richer nation 
than Italy. 

The territorial gains in the south are greater in extent 
but at once less costly and of less positive value. The 
country there, except for part of the Webi Shebeli valley, 
is barren and sparsely inhabited by nomadic tribes. 
Its overrunning involves the occupation of the water- 
points—which are comparatively few—and the problems 
of roadmaking and administration are less acute. The 
occupation of this area is less an end in itself than a 
step towards the highlands. As in the north, its cost in 
lives has been small, but in hardship very considerable. 
Difficulties will increase with lengthening lines of com- 
munication and the stiffening of resistance as the foothills 
are approached. So far the Italian advance has reached 
points from 80 to 120 miles distant from the frontiers 
as claimed by the Abyssinians, but on the east a con- 
siderable part of the gain (in the direction of Walwal) 
had been achieved before the outbreak of hostilities. 

Emphasis has been laid on the engineering and adminis- 
trative problems and achievements of the first five 
weeks because hitherto no military resistance of any 
importance has been encountered. Nor is there any 
Treason to suppose that the Italians, provided that they 
adhere to their present cautious and consolidated methods 
of advance, have much to fear from the forces of the 
Negus. Frontal opposition to their progress is the least 




























































FIVE WEEKS OF WAR 


By MAJOR L, I. ATHILL 





likely seriously to embarrass them, but the descent of 
swiftly moving hordes of determined though ill-equipped 
warriors on their flank while in motion will put the 
morale and discipline of troops. many of whom still 
await their baptism of fire, to a fairly severe test. On 
these points it is only possible to speculate, but three 
facts emerge from the experience of the past five weeks. 
The first, and perhaps the most important, is that air 
reconnaisance cannot be relied on to disclose the presence 
of even large bodies of Abyssinians in mountainous and 
bush-covered country; this will become increasingly 
true as the lesson of concealment from air-observation 
penetrates the Abyssinian mind, and the possibility of 
surprise attacks in force will remain one with which the 
Italian commanders must reckon. The second well- 
established fact is that resistance in entrenchments, such 
as has been offered in defence of the Ogaden waterpoints, 
can be overcome by attack from low-flying aeroplanes 
followed by assault by native infantry with little difficulty 
or loss of life. The third is that the murderous and 
predatory methods of the Danakil, who fights for his own 
land and finds an equally acceptable prey in anyone, 
Italian or Ethiopian, from whom he can loot a rifle 
and filled bandolier, are capable of inflicting damage 
which is no less serious because its nature is moral rather 
than material. 

Of strategic lessons, from the Italian point of view, the 
five weeks have afforded none. Synchronisation of advance 
in the northern and southern areas has no object, since 
movement of Abyssinian troops from one front to another 
at short notice is impossible. The strategy must remain 
that of a steam-roller, or rather of two steam-rollers ; 
and it is only when the two approach within measurable 
distance of each other that synchronisation of their 
movements becomes important. Except for the closing of 
the corridors through which the Negus can import help 
from the outside world, the systematic overrunning of 
the country remains the principal objective of the Italian 
commanders. 

So much for the Italians. What, on the Ethiopian side, 
have these five weeks disclosed ? They have in fact re- 
vealed little that is new. The three problems that face 
the Negus are those of communications, supply and con- 
trol. As long as the railway is intact it supplies a link 
with the outer world the value of which depends on 
Ethiopian ability to find cash or credit for the importation 
of arms. Provision has been made for sectional working 
of the line even if cut in the neighbourhood of Dire Dawa 
and at its weakest point, the great bridge over the 
Hawash gorge. By these means rapid transit of troops 
and material from the capital to the Harrar front will 
probably be maintained for some months to come. 
Rather late in the day steps are being taken to improve 
the 350 miles of track which connects Addis Ababa with 
Kurmuk in the Sudan, while the road to Moyale on the 
Kenya border is already passable—though only just so— 
for motor transport. 

As to supplies, the key to the situation is the economic 
distribution of grain from the granaries which have 
been established at various points and the harvesting of 
the crops now matured. The danger to be faced is the 
spoliation of both granaries and standing crops by 
bands of hungry and ill-disciplined troops. But the 


most vital point, on which the issue of the campaign 
may turn, is the control and loyalty of the commanders 


in the field. 


It is one of the most ironical aspects of a 
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position which bristles with cruel irony that the efforts 
made by the Emperor to suppress slavery and to impose 
control on the outlying parts of his empire have inevitably 
antagonised some of his most powerful chiefs. The 
defection of Gugsa and of the one or two minor chiefs 
who are reported to have changed sides have absolutely 
no significance. The commanders on the southe:n front, 
Shoan in race and sympathy, may profitably be counted 
on. But the whole-hearted allegiance of the great terri- 


O have stood for Parliament first in the industrial 
north and then in a congested London Borough 
gives an insight into the contrasts between the areas 
and their inhabitants which none but a social worker 
going from the one to the other would normally gain. 
For, though the electorate in a northern mining arca is 
on much the same level of subsistence as that in London 
south of the Thames, the difference in their political 
outlook and their reaction to an election appeal is notable. 


Consider a Durham mining village, or small industrial 
town. The inhabitants, for the most part, have lived 
there all their lives, as their fathers before them; going 
back, often, two or three generations. Grouped round 
one or more pits they have a common interest in its 
existence. Even those who deo not work in a mine 
generally depend indirectly on the coal industry or its 
neighbour, the steel trade. They are, moreover, a small 
community of a few thousands with the knowledge of 
each other’s affairs which always exists in small communi- 
ties. With the aid of mechanical inventions, a national 
appeal is now possible, but their interests are funda- 
mentally local. To many of the men whose work lies 
in mine or foundry, shipyard or factory, whether employed 
or temporarily unemployed, politics are an absorbing 
interest. They are continually striving to understand 
the organisation not only of their own industry, but 
of the nation’s trade and finance, as well as the progress 
of the social services. Their idealism inclines them 
towards Socialism or Liberalism, but they are _intellec- 
tually honest enough to know that, as their work depends 
on the stability of markets, they must be wary of 
precipitate advance which would endanger their own 
industry in particular and the mechanism of international 
trade in general. 

Side by side with them, of course, march the 
firebrands—not necessarily the small and _ bitter 
band of hooligans who bellow the catch-phrases of 
Communist propaganda, but the men who may or may 
not have suflicient brain and personality to have become, 
say, Officials in the Lodge which is attached to every 
pit. They are the leaven which changes the character 
of an audience of average citizens, whose political know- 
ledge is average but not detailed, from one of mediocrity 
to one of greater interest. They are the lineal successors 
of the “hecklers” who used to hammer with questions 
one of their own number in the textile mHls who made 
extempore speeches, or read John Stuart Mill, while 
they continued their work of “ heckling ” (as the technical 
term is) the raw material. They are the men—and 
women, sometimes—who take the trouble to understand 
Acts of Parliament. Being thoughtful themselves, they 
deplore the activities of loud-mouthed meeting-breakers ; 
they are willing to listen to all points of view and support 
whichever they consider the soundest. Membership 
of a Trades Union does not prevent them from voting 
Conservative, Generally speaking, unless there is some 


ELECTORS NORTH AND SOUTH 


By T. B. 


—— 


torial rulers, Ras Kassa and Ras Seyum, and the ability 
of Ras Imeru, who recently took over the country of 
Gojam from the rebel chief Hailu, to sway the subordinate 
officials in his province are absolute essentials to the 
continuance of Ethiopian resistance. There is no reason to 
suspect either the allegiance or the ability, but should the 
former fail it will be evidence, not of love for Italy 
but of resentment against the irksome restrictions af 
advancing civilisation. 


MARTIN 


local dispute which causes acrimony, a candidate's meet. 
ings bear the mark of their leadership. 

Local leadership, then, and local affairs matter enor. 
mously in the villages and small towns of the northerm 
industrial areas. The world of London and the South 
is unknown and hardly thought about. Those who 
are not avowedly Socialist must beware. Loca! Councils 
are mainly Socialist, and victimisation is often distressingly 
apparent. This form of corruption is sometimes s0 
rife that it turns many an honest miner away from 
his allegiance to the Socialist Party. 

A miner’s wife often takes as keen an interest in the 
political issues of an election as her menfolk. Nearly 
every village has its Amazon championing one cause 
or the other—untutored women of common sense and 
great character who are not afraid to beard the lions of 
the opposition in their dens. To the Conservative 
cause they are invaluable, because they encourage inde- 
pendence in many of their sex who would ordinarily 
vote Socialist because their husbands do. Almost always 
they are “ the perfect neighbour ” whose aid is sought by 
women of varying circumstances in the village, whose 
opinion and help in domestic matters is given and valued 
by political opponents as well as friends. 

It is a striking change from such a constituency toa 
south London Borough—a congested area containing over 
thirty thousand inhabitants living on an acreage equal 
to perhaps one of the farms which lie between the mining 
villages of the North; a continuously moving population ; 
only one or two larger industries and a host of smaller 
factories. The greatest difference of all is one 
repeatedly impressed on a candidate who does house-to- 
house canvassing: it is that even such a constituency is 
largely a dormitory area. The wives do not look out 
on a pit-head or factory across a field or down a hill with 
the knowledge that their men are working close at hand. 
In most cases the men are working several miles away 
and arrive home after a long ’bus or tram ride. The 
result is a complete lack of that community interest in 
the work which is so apparent in a northern mining area. 
Neighbours hardly know each other, and sometimes 


families in the same house have little more than a nodding 


acquaintance. They are just citizens of the great 
Metropolis with nothing in common to bind them together. 

Inevitably the character of the people is more varied. 
They are more voluble, less dour and “ canny” than 
the North. At political meetings there is apt to be 
more good-humoured repartee, more varied questioning, 
more spontaneous signs of approval or disapproval. 
The same confusion exists in the minds of some Cockneys 
as in the Tynesiders’ between local government affairs 
and the work of Parliament. Local housing assessments, 
street lighting and kindred subjects are often tumbled 
out along with problems of international affairs for the 
attention of the candidate for Parliament. Perhaps 
this is largely the fault of the candidate himself or hig 
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4 the Socialist Party, as distinct from the serious Socialist 
* probably better organised in London than anywhere 
je, They bring discredit on public life wherever 
iey are and they are generally the people who care 
jest about the improvements in the social services 
, planned and carried out by any Government of 

They frequently go from one 
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OST of us are surprised when we learn that Hitler 
protests that he is no dictator. Ag he is still the 
Igadet, however, we are probably unimpressed, believing 
the second title to be only a euphemism for the first. 
Nevertheless, he is far from being the only leader: the 
storm Troops have a whole hierarchy of them; so has 
‘he Labour front ; so have the Hitler Youth, the League 
of German Maidens, and all the other organisations that 
National Socialism has brought into being. Hitler's 
title differs from the others only in being unqualified. 
He is The Leader, whilst others are Youth-Leaders, 
District-Leaders, Works-Leaders, with unlimited shades 
of title and responsibility. 

Nor is the responsibility a mere fiction. I have lately 
jad the opportunity of talking to numbers of leaders 
of the Hitler Youth, from whom the leaders of Germany 
must eventually be drawn if National Socialism is to 
last, and of watching them at work. If it is true, as is 
wmmonly supposed, that the movement aims to produce 
nothing but bullies and docile followers. then the Nazis are 
waking the biggest mistake imaginable. If, on the 
other hand, they wish to train leaders—it is perhaps 
significant that the German word also means “ guides ” 
—thev would seem to be on the right lines. 

The Hitler Youth have grasped the important principle, 
by no means unknown in England, that the young should 
he led by the young, and they are applying it logically. 
Asystem that includes almost all German boys between 
the ages of eleven and eighteen, and the great majority 
oi German girls as well, has at its head. responsible only 
to Hitler, a young man of twenty-seven. who has already 
eld his post for some years. On his staff in Berlin are 
en of twenty-two or twenty-three. and all over the 
country, in charge of districts and super-districts and 
their subdivisions are men of similar ages, all exercising 
wuquestioned authority, all taking absolute respon- 
ibility for their charges. And the authority and respon- 
ibility are as absolute for a boy in charge of half a dozen 
wmrades as they are for a young manin charge of twenty 
thousand. 

Not everyone can be a leader, and there is obviously 
om for blunders. The method of selection and the 
wind material from which the selection is made ensure, 
lowever, that such blunders will not be common. We 
ill know how in any group of boys one or two will inevit- 
ibly take the lead—often the strongest physically, but 
ilways the strongest in character. Sometimes a gifted 
‘oy will have to stand aside, but as a rule the group will 
Tecognise without discussion just who has the right 
ualities, This form of natural selection is given its place 
inthe Hitler Youth. 

The appointment is actually made by the leader next 
above in the hierarchy, though for the more responsible 
ranks Headquarters in Berlin have to confirm it. The 
Jungvolk, or junior branch, whose members are from 
teven to fourteen years old, draws its leaders of “* Fahn- 













































YOUNG GERMANY AND ITS LEADERS 


By THONALD HOLLAND 


constituency to another and are rarely voters in the 
area where they make most noise. To the candidate 
appealing to a south London electorate it is soon apparent 
that they provide something quite different from the 
“fun” which most of the audience enjoy when there 
is a bout of witty and informed heckling. Never- 
theless, London election audiences are more interesting, 
as audiences, than those in the north, because of the 
wider variety of the response to an appeal. Whether 
they are capable of the same feelings of friendship 
between Member and constituents I have yet to discover. 






lein”’ (groups of about thirty) from the older boys in 
the Hitler Youth, or from its own members who .are 
allowed to stay on for the purpose after passing the 
Even so, the leader is not separate from 
the rest. His orders are obeyed, but he is a leader, 
not a commander. If off parade his charges feel like 
** ragging ’ him, they may do so without loss of humour 
on cither side. The leader is addressed as “* du,” never 
with the formal * Sie ” which distinguishes the grown-up. 

These leaders may be seen any Saturday, for Saturday 
is Youth Day now, talking things over with their groups, 
teaching them new songs, or boxing, or playing football, 
or map-reading. They do not formally discuss current 
politics, but there is constant reference to the con- 
ceptions of National Socialism which, whatever we 
may think, are for these young people the noble 
expression of German ideals. On Wednesdays they 
have a “ Home evening.” in which these ideals are 
explained to them with the aid of stories and plays 
broadcast from Berlin. 

Clearly the leaders need to be well informed and 


age-limit. 


physically well trained. To make them so, certain 
Leaders’ Schools have been instituted. The work of 
these schools would be remarkable in any case, but 


when we consider that none of them was founded before 
January, 1933, the word hardly seems adequate. The 
normal course is at present one of three weeks, during 
which are studied, on the one hand, Racial Science 
(which means more than the suppression of Jews !), 
History, Socialism, the running of Youth meetings, 
singing; on the other, physical training in all its 
varieties. shooting with small-bore rifles, and Gelinde- 
sport, which is a kind of weaponless field-day. Can- 
didates are expected to excel in speed, strength, agility, 
courage, energy, power of decision, as well as in running, 
jumping, javelin and weight throwing, boxing, wrestling, 
swimming (including life-saving) and marching. Failure 
to display these qualities in suflicient measure is a bar 
to leadership. 

At first sight. one would say that this list, which I 
quote from Baldur von Schirach, the Youth Leader for 
the Reich, is moonshine. or else that the leaders must be 
an unpleasant set of paragons. Neither is the case. My 
own impression of the average leader of a Fahnlein is 
that of a boy, singularly well trained and level-headed, 
but definitely a boy, with the ingenuousness of a boy. 
He does not pretend to be older than he is. Many public 
school prefects and many Scouts would compare well 
with him, but I confess to feeling that the Germans are 
here a step ahead of us, that while any number of our 
individuals would exceed him in this or that activity, he 
would be hard to beat all round. ‘ 

If these lads argue somewhat monotonously on the 
virtues of National Socialism, it is not true to say that 
they cannot think for themselves. I have heard them 
quietly and simply discussing the nature of leadership ; 
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I have known them express widely different opinions oratorical in private conversation, and 
on such matters as whether Germany. needs: colonies ; . assumption that English people are blind 
J have found them eager to hear about England, ready to controlled newspapers, if there is a gene 
zdmit the existence of limitations inthe Germancharacter, accept as proved some very questionable assertio 
even of imperfections in the National Socialist State. do not doubt that these shortcomings are inevitable: 
I have known them, too, pleasantly cager to break view of recent history, nor do I believe that English, 7 WE 
arbitrary rules. of like qualities would be found less imperfect. Perfoa tit 
Nor can I fail to admire the young men who have in short, is not to be looked for; leaders from tng called“ 2 
found their way to the higher positions. They vary like — time will be found wanting ; but a very fine type of nial yo one | 
other men, but I was able to admire suppleness of mind man is being given his chance to lead, and js provin mH Dieti¢ 
in one, a rare combination of breeziness and intelligence worth. A good training for soldiers, you may fe: considere 
in another. If in one instance I noted a tendency to be _ it is still better training for citizens. a to an ind 
think, t 


THROUGH AMERICAN EYES ow 
By F. YEATS-BROWN nbe 


ss ALKING of idealism,” William said (he is a well- burden of her debt. You don’t realise what we feel about drawing 
known American, who must remain anonymous, — her for making such efforts. Your problem is larger an the Clare 

for he was speaking “ off the record *’)——‘* it isn’t at all more difficult, but we expect you to face it. We expert are not q 
easy to convince the people of this country that England _ it, anxiously, not because of the money involved, or nat having t 
is sincere over defending Abyssinia. chiefly for that reason, but because the debt is hurting! 
“Only a few months ago you made a naval treaty our friendship. "ibe done 
with Germany, entirely outside the scope of the League Y-B.: Yet there is a body of opinion in f.yoy gf devoted 
of Nations. Yet now you are saying that the principles cancellation, isn’t there ? on the h 
of the League are sacrosanct, and that it must be the only W.: Only some financiers and prefessors.  They'pff” for tl 
arbiter in international affairs. It isn’t very convincing. not in touch with the country. You'll never convince the t0 oP 
Your statesmen have a knack of making your interests plain ordinary folk of these United States that they'd} Wolehow 
coincide with sentiments of the utmost sublimity.” better off if their debts aren't paid. Other nations oye, Bigand 
Y-B.; I know that most Europeans think us hypocrites, money also. A thousand millions. To we forget jt} stil ined 
but surely you don’t? If we had allowed the Italian Ask the Middle West. But we look on you as differeyt wépr 
invasion of Abyssinia to pass without a protest, that You are not quite foreigners. If you were to default, cated a 
would have been the end of the League. should have lost something more precious than dollars, Young s 
IV. : It is the end of the League. Y-B.: So should we. Anglo-American co-operation ff = 
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Y-B.: I don’t agree, Mussolini needs it as much as __ is of vital importance to us all. But what can we d! virtually 
enyone. Supposing we could offer you territory would you tak as 

W.: Yes, for his Austrian policy. But are you ready it? I know that there are great difficulties in the wa, fa" me 

to fight for that ?. And if not, then what becomes of the but supposing that we could obtain the consent of the to indi 

League ? population of British Honduras to transfer their allegiane em 
d) id 


Y-B.: It’s a difficult problem. But with regard to the United States, would you cancel our debt ? 
to Abyssinia what we feel is simply that we can't let the W.: I don’t know. What Iam sure about is that ij 
Ethiopians down. They've trusted us. We must keep you sent out another Commission to discuss the whol 
our promises under the Covenant. question, it would do a great deal of good. Last time tle 
W.: I know. But I wish you would sharpen the debt was discussed there was, I believe, a difference of 
sword of your chivalry on another issue. I'll tell you cnly five per cent. between your negotiators and oun, 
what it is, though I don’t generally speak of it to Eng- Surely we could reach a satisfactory solution ! I repeat, 
lishmen. As a matter of fact it’s the chief thing that’s — it isn’t the sum involved ; it’s the psychology of the thing 
keeping England and America apart. One day your that matters. Europe has let us down flat. Now wese 
people will have to understand what we feel about the John Bull sitting on the fence of the League, talking of hae 
nine hundred million pounds you owe us. peace and righteousness while he polishes up his San p hk 
Y-B.: Personally I've always been in favour of Browne belt. Couldn't you begin your idealism neare oo 
settlement. We've paid you more than other nations have. home? Try it on your cousins! You can’t blame wif = 
W.: True. You sent us three millions in °83. Since we're from Missouri as regards schemes of internation 
then nothing, although you've been able to take sixpence co-operation. 
off your income tax, at the cost of twenty-four million Y-B.: Certainly I don’t blame you. But I think your 
pounds a year. Congress is partly responsible. Your politicians want to 
Y-B.: Our taxes are still the highest in the world. make the best of both worlds, as ours do. Just as we 
After all, we did our best to pay you. If other nations want to maintain the League of Nations without having 
had paid us, we could pay you. As things are, it’s to fight except when our interests are directly concert, 
impossible. At compound interest the figures are so also your people want their debts paid but also wantto 
mounting to astronomical dimensions. keep out our goods by high tariffs. ae. iathere is 
WW. : No doubt the terms of the settlement will have to W.: True. We both have certain Anglo-Saxon failing chronic 
be revised. But that’s not the point. The point is that in common. So much the better. We like our friends ofthe E 
you made certain promises. Under the Baldwin plan for their vices as well as their virtues. You, of all nations it will 
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you should be paying us thirty-eight millions this year, could most easily convince us that there was a chance? ‘Teng 
and every year until 1984. You have never repudiated — establish a new world order, in which nations would behave corpler 
that arrangement. So, naturally, when we read that your with the same standard of honour as individuals. Think Maudie 


statesmen are busy upholding the sanctity of contracts of what the two hundred millions of us could achieve with ty 
at Geneva, we’re inclined to ask ‘** And so what ? ” our common language and ideals, and all our vast materidl mal 

Y-B.: Many of us feel uncomfortable, but what can resources. Between us we could damp down the fires 0! Batt of 
we do? Public discussion stirs up a lot of mud. We race rivalry, or at any rate localise the outbreaks. 10 hithert 
call you Shylocks, and you call us worse names. Yet gether, we’re like-minded enough and powerful enough to nila 
some settlement there must be. ensure peace on earth. Even prosperity eventually. Bulg ® 


; : oe Me tclerenc 
IV.: Look at Finland. She is shouldcring the whole _ first of all we must get this debt question out of the way: 
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WEEKLY paper recently offered a prize for the 
titles of six books which would supply what is 










































erfection, ied “a long-felt want.” It struck me as rather odd that 
L time ty al e suggested an Oxford Wodehouse Dictionary or 
of yon , Didionary of Wodehouse Usage. Possibly it was 
oving hi } sidered undesirable to give a free advertisement 
Say, Dit individual publisher. But there can be little doubt, 
hin, that the great Wodehouse reading public has long 
felt the want of these two books. And since the responsi- 
hility for producing them will fall sooner or later on the 
(xord University Press, there seems to me no harm in 
- raving the attention of the Secretary and Delegates of 
eel abut the Clarendon Press to two further wants which, if they 
“git and are not quite so long-felt are scarcely less desirable. Oxford 
j Xpect having taken over the publication of the Victoria County 
Ps yistory of England, it is to be hoped that something will 
hurtin iy done to repair the serious omissions in the volume 
wr jeoted to Shropshire, which is singularly uninformative 
si. onthe history and topography of the Vale of Blandings. 
They’ 4s for the second want, it is perhaps a little premature 
ue to expect the same publishers to undertake a 
hey'd be Wodehouse s England on the lines of Shakespeare 8 
8 Ohee Fugland while the chronicles of that notable period are 
rect i) till ineomplete ; but it is surely not too much to expect 
lifferen: tt! something of the scope of that volume will be indi- 
ult, 7 cated when the time comes for a sequel to Mr. G. M. 
ollars, Young's Victorian Engiend dealing with the Edwardian 
neration fl For the world of Pelhara Greville Wodehouse is 
we do? virtually coetancous with Edwardian England. 
“a take It 1s naturally impossible to develop this theme 
aa very far in a single article, though I want, if I can, 
of th to indicate briefly where the resemblance lies and 
legian to throw out one or two hints for the future 
historian. Before going any further, however, I think 
that i it is important to recognise é that the two main 
> whok MOUS into which the society of Wodehouse s England 
ime the tls are by no means mutually exclusive, A careful 
ence of dy of the genealogical situation leaves no doubt 
dae about the close inter-relationship of the Blandings group 





adthe Wooster group. They are, one may say, members 
of one great family, whose solidarity and stability meant 
nuch to the peace and prosperity of this country in the 
frst decade or so of the present century. Lord Emsworth, 
for example, is mentioned in Willoughby Wooster’s 
Recollections of a Long Life among the young bloods who 
painted London red when the Hon. Galahad Threepwood 
and Major Wilfred (Plug) Basham ruled over Leicester 
Square. And while there is apparently no record of 
Jeeves ever having visited Blandings Castle, we know that 
the young master, Bertram Wooster, was on friendly 
tems with its eccentric owner. It would be idle, never- 
theless, to suppose that there are not a number of problems 
which need to be solved before the exact relationship of 
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a the two groups is established. The Threepwoods and 

Woosters appear to have intermarried at one time, for 
iling there is a puzzling reference in the earliest of the Blandings 
vised thonicles to a certain Hon. Algernon Wooster, cousin 
tions, the Earl of Emsworth’s nephew, Lord Stockheath, who, 
reeto Me Will be recalled, disgraced the family in a famous 
dans breach of promise suit. It may be that Bertram Wooster’s 
rhink @CPUlent uncle George, Lord Yaxley, who married 





Maudie, relict of the late Mr. Wilberforce of East Dulwich, 






> with 
teril the missing link. Further research is clearly needed, 
res of a MY Opinion, into the immediate ancestry of the ninth 





Farl of Emsworth. 





To # It has not, I believe. been revealed 
gh to hitherto that his parents were first cousins, a fact that 
But might well have been overlooked but for a passing 






wav. Mlerence from which we learn that the Countess of 





P. G. WODEHOUSE AND THE EDWARDIANS 


By JOHN HAYWARD 





Emsworth, whose portrait as ‘ Venus rising from the 
Sea” hangs in t>e Great Hall at Blandings Castle, was 
the present peer’s maternal grandmother.* 

I have dwelt on these apparently trivial details because 
it seems to me that the connexions and ramifications of 
the Threepwood and Wooster families, and the import- 
ance that is attached to them—-particularly by people 
like Mrs. Spenser Gregson and Lady Constance Keeble 
when confronted by chorus girls and the daughters of 
American business kings—cannot be taken for granted. 
They are worth understanding on account of the very 
important place they occupy in the Wodehouse social 
system, in the fabric, that is to say, of English society in 
pre-War days. 

The traditions of that society, before the world had 
become unsafe for the nobility and gentry, were perfectly 
mirrored in the lives of people like Bertram Wooster, 
Lord Emsworth, Mrs. Travers, Lady Alcester, Lester 
Carmody and Sir Reginald Witherspoon. Blessed with 
everything that moralists have not considered essential 
to the happy or virtuous life, taking their privileges and 
unearned incomes for granted and enjoying them to the 
full, they inherited the earth just before the deluge 
which Beach, the butler, gloomily foretold in the Steward’s 
Hall at Blandings. In the masterly descriptions that 
have come down to us of the trivial rounds and uncommon 
tasks they followed, the sun is always shining, the air full 
of the hum of immemorial elms. They lived and loved 
in the setting of a perpetual Edwardian garden-party, 
toujours gais and wholly irresponsible, waited on, hand 
and foot, by incomparable gentleman’s gentlemen. 
Feudal. without the feuds, though ready enough to join 
in a friendly brawl, they never questioned their impreg- 
nable security. Their wealth, squandered at the stage 
doors of the old Tivoli and Oxford, lavished on the back- 
row of the Gaiety chorus, was recouped from the purses 
of returning pilgrim fathers. The balance of power was 
thus splendidly maintained. Even the poorest members 
of the clan survived miraculously, lending a helpless hand 
here and there, until the next classic race meeting. 
** Back to the Aunt, thou sluggard ” was the only un- 
welcome message that ever went in at one ear and out 
of the other of the younger generation, who generally 
preserved a respectful distance between itself and_ its 
elders ; the only terror of its elders that the genial indis- 
cretions of their own youth might be revealed. To this 
day I understand there are people who still hope to learn 
what Sir Gregory Parsloe-Parsloe really did with the 
prawns at Ascot in the °90’s, the year Martingale won 
the Gold Cup. 

The history of this ancien régime has yet to be inves- 
tigated in detail. The material, available in the family 
papers of the Woosters and Threepwoods, is extraor- 
dinarily rich. Much of it, I believe, remains to be 
printed ; the story of young Thos. and the Liver Pad, 
for instance, is still in manuscript. and there is reason to 
believe that the Historical MSS. Commission overlooked 
the document containing the details of Bertram: Wooster’s 
revenge on Sir Roderick Glossop’s nephew. Anyone who 
has made even a brief survey of these sources will admit 
that they contribute the most unexpected facts to our 
knowledge of that great social hierarchy whose glory has 
vanished with so many other things im the last twenty 
vears. 





* It will be objected that the title must have passed to Alistair, 
brother of the eighth Earl's wife. But further research, I believe, 
will show that he died before his brother-in-law inherited. 
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THE FUNCTION OF CLOTHES 


By MARGARET JACKSON 


HE original purpose of dress was no doubt to keep the 
wearer warm, but it can hardly be denied a moral 
function as well. The primal fig-leaf, it will be remem- 
bered, was almost the first indication of the primal fall. 
The idea that dress could be made to serve an aesthetic 
purpose presumably came later, and on the whole fared 
worse, than the other two. 

In all climates, except when conditions are unusual, 
the temperature of the warm-blooded animal is higher 
than that of his environment, so that there is constant 
loss of heat from the surface of the body. Whales and 
polar bears counter the rigours of arctic weather by 
developing a thick layer of fat beneath the skin, and in 
more temperate regions livestock sprout fur or feathers 
which thicken or moult as the seasons dictate. Man, 
poor naked wretch, would not have survived even in 
temperate climates if he had not learned to wrap himself 
up. The fact that he has carried the thing to ridiculous 
extremes is no indictment of the principle. 

To diminish heat-loss from the body-surface clothes 
have to be poor conductors of heat. Air in contact with 
the bare skin becomes warm, rises, and is replaced by 
fresh cold air—a process of convection; a draught in- 
creases heat-loss by bringing a constant current of cold 
air into contact with the skin. Air itself, however, is a 
bad conductor of heat, and the purpose of clothing is to 
enclose layers of air which impede loss of heat from the 
skin surface ; so that we go about our business encased 
in a series of air-jackets. Wet clothes, on the other hand, 
are notoriously cooling, owing to the replacement of these 
air-jackets by water-jackets, which are much better con- 
ductors of heat. Some heat is lost, of course, by convec- 
tion from the fully-clad body as the warmed air percolates 
through the meshes of the clothing ; and when the wind 
is brisk the rate of convection is much increased. Our 
penetrating east winds have come by their reputation 
honestly. 

Heat is also lost by direct transference from the body 
surface to surrounding cooler objects, and clothing serves 
to prevent such radiation. This warm envelope may in 
turn radiate heat, and the loss can be diminished by 
putting on another layer. Multiplication of garments does 
more to conserve heat than does an increase in the thick- 
ness of individual garments, as tramps, practical men 
rather than aesthetes, appear to recognise. The same 
argument holds when the intention is to protect the body 
from strong sunshine. The Arab who wraps himself in 
several robes prevents radiation from the surface of his 
dress to the skin below; at the same time he wears his 
robes loose to promote convection currents which will 
earry away the warmed air from the surface of his body. 
He is content with a traditional dress which, because it is 
eternally appropriate, is aesthetically satisfying as well. 

Whether the purpose is to diminish heat-loss from the 
body or to avoid overheating by sunshine, a fabric with a 
moderately open weave has been found to be more effec- 
tive than a closely woven one. Flannel has achieved its 
comfortable reputation because it traps particles of air in 
the meshwork of its woollen threads. Cellular cotton or 
silk materials, however, are equally competent in this 
respect and excite less ridicule when worn next the skin. 

Clothes are not, of course, the sole regulators of body 
temperature. Heat production in the body is a con- 
tinuous process and unless there were some cooling 
mechanism we should all die of heat-stroke. ‘* Our 
blood would boil and our works would seize,” as a 
thoughtful writer recently pointed out. The skin, 
richly supplied with blood-vessels, is the chief organ 


by which we are able to cool ourselves down. Jy m 
weather these vessels are dilated and a large vol ” 
of blood is exposed to the cooling surface of the 
in cold weather the skin vessels contract and the bla 
runs warm and secretly in the deeper vessels, Consery} 
our body heat. Sweat glands, scattered over the SUrtacy 
of the skin, also pour out their watery secretion wis, 
evaporating from the surface, helps to cool the bod 
Sweating is reduced to a minimum in cold Weather and 
much increased when the weather is hot or the propriety 
is taking exercise. The temperature regulators of the 
body, then, form a nicely balanced mechanism, er 
clothing should supplement rather than attempt {) 
replace it. Clothes as well as being poor conductoy 
of heat, should be porous and absorbent, so that syeq 
whichis partly an excretion, does not dry upon theskin bi 
evaporates from the meshes of the clothing. — Like ever 
other bodily function our heat-regulating mechanisy j 
spoiled by too much coddling. Clothing should therefiy 
be as light in weight as fortitude will contemplate, 
It may also be beautiful. Judging by the custoys 
of savage tribes it was man who first discovered thy 
dress was a gift to the exhibitionist. His feathers gyi 
war-paint, partly adopted to terrify his enemies, » 
doubt wrought the same havoc among womenkind x 
the scarlet coat of the guardsman does today. Wom, 
following him with flattering docility, learned thi 
the social function of dress was to adorn the wear 
and gratify the watcher. In fact she carried the ide 
to its logical conclusion. and though both sexes throug) 
the ages have faced the censure of moralists for they 
fantasy in dress, women have always been the mor 
severely castigated of the two. They have been reprovel 
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alike for leaving their heads uncovered and for wearing 
a hennin, for muffling their features in veils and fr 
being barefaced, for wearing clothes that occupied tw 
much room and clothes that occupied too little, fir 
swathing themselves in petticoats and for wearing 
muslins so thin that their limbs, those indelicate acee- 
sories, could be clearly divined through their skirts 
But their chief offence, in a man-made society, lus 
always been their blind devotion to the herd instinct; 
they have played at follow-my-leader like dutiful sheep. 

We have lived, however, to see a paradoxical reversil 
of this age-long situation. Today it is woman who 
varies her dress to suit the occasion, and man who rus 
humbly about in a graceless and disagreeable uniform, 
Woman wears but little here below, and wears that 
little loose. Man, on the other hand, is clad in severil 
layers of thick material which cannot be kept properly 
clean, sap the activity of his heat-regulating mechanisi 
and are designed to: conceal any dignity in his contours 
and to emphasise any defects. Bandy-!egs, a short 
neck and a burgeoning waist-line achieve the statu 
of caricature in modern male dress. The dread o 
looking conspicuous keeps the little victims meek. 
The man who fancies a scarlet necktie must subdue 
his spirit ; he who loves green, be it never so passidl: 
ately, must turn austerely from a hat of that colow. 
Only the boy scout, the hiker and the Scot are permitted 
to show their knees, and these tread delicately up 
the sharp edge of ridicule. Fine necks waste, to emery? 
vulture-like from long confinement in well-fitting collars; 
good lungs become prey to bronchitis and catarth, 
the penalties of too much cosseting ; movements a 
hampered and health impaired—but the uniform exacts 
obedience. The plain man walks the strects, a slave 
to the herd instinct. No wonder he is plain. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 





« COPPER for the poor old Guy,” plead the children, 
: having duly anointed their faces with soot and 
| chalk and assumed such hats as they believe the 
wins ate Mr. Fawkes to have affected. Poor old 
ed, Thinking of the so valiant, so nearly 
Sed enterprise of this simple, devout, and persevering 
ae [cannot but hand coppers to those who plead for 
jim, even though they do but go towards burning him 
in effigy oF letting off fireworks in his name, To blow 
up the Houses of Parliament and all their denizens— 
what an aim! I know, of course. that this great con- 
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Oprietor ception was not Guy’s ; higher brains than his had 
+ Of the py ae and shaped it ; but none but he had the 
mM, ani me ‘i to stand by and fire the fateful train. And to 
mpt ty ae all; to “meet torture and death instead of 
duct one no wonder we have called him poor for three 
A centuries and more. 
cere (It is improbable that the government that the Gun- 
, % _ owder Plotters had in mind in exchange for the one 
se . P ich thev proposed to blow sky high would have been 
oly, an improvement. For most Englishmen, it would have 
[been a change for the worse, for its members would, it 
ustons as said, have been selected by Roman Catholic bishops 
MOAT tetion with the King of Spain, and would, doabt- 
ers and consultation with the King of Spain, and weuld, 


less, have held strong views on the necessity of religious 
orthodoxy. But.from the point of view of the plotters, 
this would have been all to the good : really, one cannot 
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aps blame these simple and single-minded men of action. 
weare Anvhow, they were tired ot this assembly of bucolic 
e idey gentlemen, king. peers and squires ; looking upon them, 
hrong they wished to blow them up. 
ther It is comprehensible. 
‘moe ‘Today we are more tolerant. Our members are. taking 
proved them all round, less attractive than those sturdy Jacobean 
caring J squires, who came riding up along the muddy roads from 
nd for @ the shires and boroughs of England to manage the affairs 
od tw of their country as they managed those of their estates 
e, fy and tenants at home. Political liberty seethed in them ; 
eating § you could trust them to stand no nonsense from any en- 
acces:  croaching sovereign. And there was a higher level of 
skirts, § scholarship among them than there is today : you could 
, has F quote Latin in cither House then with approval. Less 
tinct; § tied to parties, they needed not to be so quarrelsome. so 
ecp, § wutruthful, or so self-assertive, as is now desirable. But 
versil f they probably radiated a self-satisfaction at having been 
who § chosen that may well have been irritating to the Lon- 
runs f doners among whom they moved, rustic of speech and 
fom, § garment, ignorant of city ways, vet a trifle puffed up at 
that § their position. It was apparent to some that a good 
veal blowing up would do them no harm. 
pely fF We are more humane today. We do not attempt to 
nisi! J blow up our members. Indeed, with all their faults, we 
tous Ff rither prize them. We regard them as our pets, our 
short J servants ; they belong to us ; we can write them letters ; 
tatus § ifanything gocs wrong with us, who put them where they 
d of ff are, they are expected to set it right. They must answer 
neck. How letters, study our least desires, or lose our favour. 
bdue § Before elections, we spend our time writing to our candi- 
sion: FF lates, asking them what they believe. what they would do 
lou. § in this emergency or in that. For their part, they solicit 
itted our favour with leaflets, announcing their admirable 
ipo F intensions, If there are rival candidates. both, vou may 
ierge be sure, will save the country, enrich us, preserve us in 
ars; peace, comfort and prosperity. The interchange of these 
rhs, § little communications between us and them forms a 
are relationship of mutual watchfulness. cynicism, and 
acts B mistrust that links us together, and quite precludes any 
Jave BH notion of blowing one another up. 


It is better so, Still, poor old Guy! 


Communication 


Turkey Numbers Herself 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecratror.] 


Sir,—Turkey has just undergone a census. For weeks 
beforehand advertisements in every paper and posters on 
every wall had insisted on the importance of the event. The 
gist of them was: ‘ The strength of a people is in its num- 
bers: therefore, the people must be counted.’ Considering 
the Government's purpose, the argument is less illogical than 
it sounds, for the object of the enumeration is propaganda. 
Cynics, indeed, suggest that the census itszlf is a mere for- 
mality, and that in reality all the Government wants is a 
ground for saying that the population is increasing. One feels 
that the numbers of the nation are still regarded as so many 
military assets. That is why Turkey is interested to show as 
high a population as possible. It must be able to say to 
Bulgaria : ‘* We have 17 million inhabitants : you, with your 
mere 7 millions, beware !° 

Two or three days before the census took place. circulars 
were left in every house giving instructions as to what to do 
and what not to do. From five in the morning until a cannon 
sounded, nobody might leave his house. There were sixteen 
questions which had to be studied, and everybody had to have 
the answers ready. During the morning the controllers would 
call at all the houses, starting at 8 a.m., and note the answers. 
The questions included name, sex. nationality, place and date 
of birth, religion, civil state, occupation, mother tongue, the 
number of other languages spoken. Other questions asked 
were: ‘Do you suffer from any visible physical defects ? ” 
and ‘*If vou have no occupation, how do you live ? ”—to 
which no doubt the numerous race of pickpockets, black- 
mailers and the rest would reply, ‘ Allah Kerim !*—God is 
great ! 

The organisation was excellent. In Istanbul alone there 
were nearly 10,000 controllers, composed of Government 
office employees. customs officials, tax collectors, and many 
clerks from private firms. Their experience was varied. In 
one house when the controller asked how many people there 
were. he was told * eight, but if vou wait a moment or two, 
there will be another ; we can’t say vet if it will be a boy ora 


girl.’ Another asked, ** What is your religion?” and was 
told “ None.” ‘* Come.” he said, ‘vou must have some 
religion,”’ ‘ Very well, write ‘astrologer, ”’ was the 
reply. 


Of course, all shops were shut and provisions had to be 
bought the night before. This rush coincided with a disloca- 
tion of the bread situation. For long the price of flour has 
been rising, but the price of bread is fixed by a municipality 
commission, At last it became unprofitable for the bakers to 
sell bread at the fixed price. and they curtailed their pro- 
duction. No Turkish commission has ever been known to 
have an emergency meeting, and the bread commissioners 
were convoked five days later. In the meantime bakers’ shops 
were barricaded and policemen stood on tables placed at the 
door and took the money from the waiting crowds and dis- 
pensed the precious loaves. The crowds were wonderfully 
paticnt and orderly. 


It was a quarter to six before the cannon proclaimed our 
release from bondage. At once there was a rush into the 
streets, led by small dogs dragging their masters on the end 
of a chain to the nearest lamp-post. But there was no reaction. 
The streets were perhaps fuller than usual, but everybody 
strolled about as if nothing had happened to intercept their 
normal pursuits. 

Two or three days later the results were published. Turkey's 
population:had increased 22 per cent. since the last census 
(eight years ago), in spite of the exodus of Jews and Greeks 
and of those foreigners that are no longer permitted by 
Turkish law to earn an honest living at their craft or profession. 
It is hard to believe, but it may be true. It would at least 
explain how it is that Turkey was able to go on for over ten 
years almost without a break carpeting the ground with her 
dead from the Adriatic to the Persian Gulf. The number of 
males, too, is only slightly inferior to that of the females. — 
Iam, Sir, yours, &c., 


A CorrESPONDENT IN ISTANBUL. 
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The Theatre 


«Short Story.” By Robert Morley. At the Queen’s Theatre 


*“‘Don’r Spare the Dead Horses” might be the motto for a 
successful purveyor of West End comedy. About Mr. Morley’s 
characters and situations there is a familiarity which you will 
find ominous or reassuring, according to your nature. Once 
seen, never remembered, his play is a model of its undistin- 
guished and almost indistinguishable kind. It will be seen 
by thousands, and they will all enjoy it. It is West End 
comedy ; it will appeal equally to those widely differing 
elasses, the people who speak of ‘doing a show” and. the 
people who (still) speak of ** going to the play.” It is “ the 
play.” 

Georgina, London’s darling actress, counted the world well 
lost for love, and retired in good order from comedy to Kent. 
Simon, her husband and the idol of the circulating libraries, 
has, when the curtain rises, committed indiscretion on a 
eruise and immortalised the interlude in a short story. Worse 
still, the fair and transatlantic partner of his guilt crops up 
in Kent under the gaudy wing of Lady Bucktrout, late of the 
Gaiety. The shameless creature—-a G-woman of the tender 
passions—-is out to get her man; and Georgina, believing 
the man willing and anxious to be got, renounces Dliss 
in a rose garden for a_ stiff upper lip in importunate 
Hollywood. Los Angeles is on the line and the luggage is on 
the car; but in the end, 6% course, the siren and the silver 
screen are cheated, and Kent is conjugal once more. 

The play, it will be seen, is a trifle, without pretensions to 
be more. But Mr. Morley does it deftly, and his dialogue 
has flashes of inconsequence which promise well; his wagon 
is at present hitched to a star, but, should it one day please 
him to be less vehicular, we may have a more memorable 
evening. 

His cast do him more than justice. Drawing-room comedy 
calls for a kind of acting which looks easier than it is; and 
does not always get it. Too many of our players, given three 
mannerisms, two French windows, half a dozen pseudo- 
epigrams, and plenty of expensive cigarettes, are content to 
eall it a performance ; but at the Queen’s Theatre it is not 
like that. Miss Marie Tempest plays Georgina flawlessly ; 
her comedy is subtle, incisive, and beautifully timed, 
and in the scenes of pathos she passes off sob-stuff as 
genuine emotion. Her whole performance has admirable 
style. I confess that I was filled with apprehension at the 
prospect of Dame Sybil Thorndyke curvetting on the edge 
of farce as an ex-chorus girl; but Lady Bucktrout, when she 
appeared, turned out to have a firmly controlled flamboyance 
and to be no angler for guffaws. I take it hard that some of 
the critics, who never tire of reproaching players for repeating 
the same performance in successive parts, should, when one 
of them switches from Medea to the motley, imply that such 
an essay in versatility can only be a stunt. Dame Sybil 
played her fantastic part with effective and commendable 
restraint. 

Miss Ursula Jeans, though her American accent twanged 
erratically, was a highly decorative cloud over Kent, and 
got a lot of character out of the best written part in the 
play. Miss Margaret Rutherford made two devastatingly 
funny appearances as a village gossip, and Mr. Cyril Raymond 
was conventionaily bibulous and boring as Lord Bucktrout. 
Mr. A. E. Matthews, too long an exile on Broadway, had a 
somewhat shadowy part and hardly made the husband 
human; but then the husband was a suecessful novelist, 
so perhaps that was all right. Mr. Rex Harrison’s impresario 
from Hollywood was slick but only tentatively nasal; his 
ability to remember details of Georgina’s histrionie triumphs 15 
years ago was remarkable in one who hardly locked more 
than 25. 

Mr. Tyrone Guthrie has staged the piece with elegance 
and controlled the playing with great skill. Short Story 
is a good, sound, popular comedy, taxing neither author, 
artist nor audience too severely; and the vast majority 
of playgoers, who prefer Tempest presiding over teacups to 
Auden brooding over civilisation, will find it extremely to 
their liking. PETER FLEMING. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Cinema 


“The March of Time.” 
Marble Arch. 
of Film Censors.” 





At the Tatler, New Gall 
“ The Certificate of the British p he 
At all cinemas ad 














The March of Time is the title of an Ameri 
and this first instalment ought to shock the complaceney f 
British news directors. No attempt has ever been mage * 
here really to edit news films ; a football match, minor tinal 
opening a housing estate, the launching of a ship, a Wharhij 
fire : scraps of unimportant material are flung without ArTanye. 
ment on to the screen. A tremendous organisation has i 
built up to bring the exposed film to the laboratory in the 
shortest possible time. A British heavy-weight takes the 
count somewhere in the Middle West, and a fleet of aeroplane 
acting in conjunction with Atlantic liners, bring the fily t 
London at enormous expense in record time. But this is yy 
news by any journalistic standard: the story is at least sy 
days old and as dead as last season’s tunes. Of course, if Sir 
Josiah Stamp were to break a bottle of wine over a new railyyy 
engine at Euston, it would be possible to exhibit the cj. 
pleted film in every cinema in London before the locomotiy 
was dry, but that event might well be considered insufficient); 
important to upset the weekly programmes already showiny, 
and we should have to wait for Sir Josiah Stamp quite as loy 
as we have to wait for the boxer. So in spite of the aeroplans 
most of the items in a news programme have Ceased to |x 
news by the time they are shown, however hastily and pe. 
functorily exhibited. 





"AN NEWS series 






































The producers of The March of Time have realised thi: 
They have realised too that some forms of news do not gry 
cold in twenty-four hours. Their fortnightly programmes ey 
be compared with an authoritative article by a special cc. 
respondent rather than with a haphazard page of photograpls 
from the Daily Mirror. Their method is to connect nev: 
reel shots with studio reconstructions, to make a vivid, and 
often politically partisan, story. The law of libel is not » 
dreaded in America as in England, or the bitter exciting fili, 
which I saw privately, of the activities of the armament 
ring could not have been made. But no less exciting and 
now publicly shown at three London cinemas is the account of 
the Croix du Feu, the French Fascist organisation. The filu 
opens with the riots of February, 1934, and gives some idea 
of the extent of the bloodshed and the ferocity of the fighting. 
It was from these riots that the Croix du Feu gathered strength, 
and in The March of Time we can watch the recruiting, the 
processions of private cars driving out from Paris at night to 
secret meetings in the countryside, we can listen to Colonel 
de la Rocque’s torchlit violence. 































But there is great danger that news films may not be allowed 
the same political freedom as the Press ;_ the British Board of 
Film Censors have been known in the past to impose a political 
censorship over fictional films, and they have tried thei 
hands with curious results on The March of. Time. The 
sequences of the Paris riots have been severely cut, and the 
film has been made Fascist in tone by the removal of the telling 
final shot which gave the source from which the Croix du Feu 
derives its funds. 

It should not be forgotten, therefore, that the Board ae 
merely the employees of the film industry, and that ther 
decisions have no legal sanction except where it has been 
granted them by local authorities. They could if necessaty 
be dismissed by the industry acting as a whole, or news filiws 
could be taken altogether out of their hands. ‘The law of lite 
will always safeguard individuals better than the Board. 
Unfortunately film companies have never shown a talent for 
co-operation or they would not have imposed on themselves 
so curious a form of censorship, a censorship working by 4 x 
of rules so absurd that it has imposed on The Thirty-nine 
Steps a certificate for adults only and granted to the domestt 
indecencies of The Crusaders a universal certificate. This 
means that in many districts a parent is not allowed to gi" 
his own child permission to see Mr. Hitchcock's blameless film 
of Lord Tweedsmuir’s patriotic ** thriller.” 

Gratam GREENE 
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Art 
The New English Art Club 
Waen Luther first declared the doctrine * Justification by 
paith, it was a progressive act. ‘By dircet development and 
der the stimulus of opposition it led soon to acts of revolu- 
and Lutheranism became for a time a revo-utionary 
pi challenging authority in the form of the Roman 
church. But when by the aid of the German princes, he 
established himself in a position of some power, he was 
chocked by his more violent partisans, who tried to carry 
his views to a too logical conclusion, Discovering that they 
were a threat to the authority which he had now obtained, 
he withdrew his more dangerous propositions and disowned 
the extremists, who were therefore forced into schism. So 
the Lutheran Church slipped into reaction, and for a time at 
Jeast progress Was in the hands of Zwingli and Calvin. 

Making the necessary allowance for differences of scale it 
may be said that something of the same kind has happened 
in the organisation of English painting in the last half-century. 
the New English Art Club, which is celebrating the fiftieth 
amiversary of its foundation, has pursued a course in relation 
tothe Academy comparable to that of Lutheranism in relation 
toRome. This course can be followed in the pamphlet issued 
in connexion with this anniversary, and the ultimate goal 
attained seen in the exhibition at the Suffolk Street Galleries. 

The foundation of the Society in 1885 was a mildly pro- 
gressive gesture. Its battle-cry was for ‘* The better represen- 
tation of the younger English painters,” a fine Liberal gesture 
inthe face of a rigidly Conservative Academy. The Academy, 
however, seems to have behaved with great restraint ; Leighton, 
then President, visited the exhibition and was pessimistic rather 
than hostile. A liberal constitution was drawn up, each 
year’s exhibitors choosing the next year's selection committee, 
and the Club went its smooth and easy way till the carly 
90's, when the section led by Steer and Sickert got the prin- 
cipal control. Their neglect of subject matter and their intro- 
duction of some of the methods of Impressionism aroused the 
opposition of the public to real violence. The savage fight 
which followed was won largely by the dialectical brilliance 
of Mr. MacColl, who, under cover of the respectability attached 
to The Spectator, was firm in attack and defence. 

At about the same time the Club took its first step towards 
authority ; one of its members, Brown, was appointed Slade 
Professor at University College and the conquest of the 
Slade school was begun. Gradually buyers were found ; 
the lessons of Brown and his assistant, Tonks, filtered through 
and became generally accepted. The exhibitions became 
almost popular. The Royal College of Art was reformed by 
amember of the Club, while others became members of the 
Royal Academy. Lately a member has even been awarded 
the Order of Merit. Meanwhile the Left Wing found that 
it was dissatisfied with the Club. The London Group was 
formed by these malcontents and for a time they represented 
the progressive movement. The Club was shocked and 
Professor Tonks, referring to the leaders of the Group, most 
of whom had been his pupils, said ; “* What an unholy brood 
I have raised!” And yet their object was “the better 
representation of the younger English painters.” 

The present exhibition is a sad reminder how far the Club 
has separated itself from progress. Orthodox opinion there 
apparently allows the Impressionists and Cézanne, and, 
though Erie Taylor Jhas clearly gone as far as carly Picasso, 
Paul Nash is quite isolated in his version of Super-realism. 
Some of the exhibitors, notably Mrs. Sargant-Florence, have 
not advanced nearly as far as the Impressionists; others 
have been seduced by the pseudo-Victorianism of Sickert. 
The worn quality of the exhibition is suggested by the facts 
that the two Sickerts shown are both familiar pieces ; that 
two of the three Spencer canvases have already been shown 
m galleries ; that Miss Ashstead’s London Evening (141) was 
hung in the Royal Academy Exhibition for 1933. The 
Museum atmosphere is intensified by the comment very 
rare Written on the mount of Muirhead Bone’s etching of the 
Piazza del Popolo (821). From which I conclude, not that 
the New English Art Club has ceased to fulfil a function, 
but that it fulfils a function analogous to that of the R.W.S. 
“hich is holding an exhibition just round the corner—namely 
the preservation of a tradition of painting with a wide appeal, 
sound principles, but no future. ANTHONY BLUNT. 





Lyautey 
[D’un correspondant parisien] 

La France, la semaine passée, a conduit 4 son ultime demeure 
la dépouille mortelle du maréchal Lyautey. Celui dont 
Vexistence fut une lecon d‘énergie repose maintenant dans 
cette terre d'Afrique, & la prospérité de laquelle il consacra 
de si persévérants efforts. Depuis le sol lorrain, pays natal! 
du grand soldat, jusqu’ au Maroc, sa patrie d’adoption, le 
transfert des cendres illustres a donné lieu 4 de multiples 
témoignages de respect et de reconnaissance. L’*émotion 
non feinte qui ¢treignait tant de cocurs simples était étrangére 
a toute gloriole de conquéte. Ce que le peuple saluait de sa 
vénération silencieuse, ¢était bien plutét la volonté paci- 
ficatrice du défunt, son réalisme constructeur, son intelligente 
bonté, qualités éminentes et rares qui faisaient de Lyautey 
Tun des plus exceptionnels capitaines dont la France ait eu 
sujet de senorgueillir. 

Le paradoxe qui devait marquer le disparu dune étrangeté 
symbolique—n‘a-t-on point pu dire de lui qu'il était le plus 
civil des militaires et le plus militaire des civils ?—se manifesta 
trés tot et de la facon la plus imprévue. Lyautey n‘avait 
pas encore dix-huit mois lorsque sa nourrice, qui s‘était 
penchée a une fenétre pour regarder les fétes organisées, en 
1856, en Thonneur du baptéme du Prince Impérial, laissa 
tomber son précieux fardeau. Le bébé fut relevé le front 
fendu et quasi mort. Pendant dix ans, il lui fallut porter un 
corset de fer. Qui aurait pu penser qu'une vie, commencée 
sous de si facheux auspices, se développerait avee tant de 
fécondité et d'éclat ? 

Detail encore, mais qui ne manque point de signification 
pour quiconque est sensible au role énigmatique du hasard 
dans le destin des humains: le pére de Lyautey, ingénieur 
des Ponts et Chaussées, révait de voir son fils entrer, aprés 
lui, dans la carriéve ; le jeune homme s‘orienta done vers 
l'Ecole Polytechnique. qui est, on Je sait, chez nous la grande 
pépiniére dingénieurs de [ Etat, Mais, voici que, s‘entrainant 
2 passer des concours, Lyautey se présenta, par pure curiositeé, 
a celui de St. Cyr. Regu, il estima qu'il y avait la comme un 
avertissement du sort, et, changeant aussitot dorientation, 
il se voua résolument au meétier des armes. 

On peut dire que c'est de son contact fortuit, en 1894, avec 
Galliéni, que naquit vraiment, chez le futur résident au Maroc, 
le sentiment de ses possibilités. Mis par son chef * en présence 
des hommes et des choses,” Lyautey se révéla, en Indo-Chine 
dabord, 2 Madagascar ensuite, un esprit suraigu, 4 la fois 
alerte et obstiné. Mais cest au Maroc qu'il devait, pleinement, 
donner la mesure de sa puissance et de sa séduction. Conquis, 
dés le premier regard, par le grandiose naturel du pays; sentant 
profondément les défiances, mais aussi les élans, qui ne dépen- 
draient que de son attitude, Lyautey choisit d’étre le chef 
moins encore que lami. Respectueux des croyances indigénes, 
sensible au faste et au coloris, ferme et bienveillant dans sa 
politique, il s‘affirma tout ensemble philosophe, artiste et 
administrateur. Quelques formules lapidaires, dont il se 
prévalait souvent, résument bien ce qu il vy avait en lui d’auto- 
ritaire et de souple. de théorique et de concret, de vigoureux 
et dhumain: ‘La pénétration est une organisation qui 
marche.”*-—‘* Administrer dabord; ne combattre qu’aprés, 
si cela est absolument indispensable” et, enfin, la fameusc 
maxime si souvent depuis citée: ‘ Montrer sa force, pour 
ne pas avoir a sen servir.” 

Les résultats de cette compréhension ne se firent point 
attendre. On en eut la preuve saisissante lorsque, le maréchal 
étant tombé, voici quelque douze ans, gravement malade, 
la foule marocaine. précédée de ses imans et de ses oulémas, 
se rendit sous les fenétres du résident, pour lui apporter leau 
sainte de Moulay Idriss, en murmurant les priéres qu'on 
prononce seulement lorsque I Islam est menacé des plus grands 
perils. Le Maroe avait compris, déja, combien son maitre 
Taimait. Il en a, aujourd’hui, la certitude supréme, Mieux 
que les discours, les salves et les étendards, parlera a son ame 
linseription double, en arabe et en francais, du mausolée 
de Chellah : ‘* Ici repose Louis Lyautey, premier résident de 
France au Maroc, décédé dans la religion catholique, dont il 
en recut en pleine foi les derniers sacrements, profondément 
respectueux des traditions ancestrales de la religion musul- 

mane, gardeés et pratiquées par les habitants du Mogreb, au 
nilieu desquels il a voulu reposer, en cette terre quil a tant 
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River Pollution 


Early in the year a memorandum prepared by Sir George 
Etherton on river pollution in Lancashire was presented to 
the local branch of the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England. It was intended for Lancashire only, but so 
clearly set forth the law on the subject and the duties and 
opportunities of local councils that it was brought out as a 
pamphlet for general consumption by the central office of 
the C.P.R.E. It would be a good thing if every local council 
in the country bought a copy. River pollution has grown 
rapidly worse within the last few months. What Lancashire 
is enduring Hertfordshire also is enduring. In reference to 
one Lancashire area the pamphlet says: ‘* The main streams 
are the Sankey Brook, Whittle Brook, Ditton Brook, and 
their tributaries which join the tidal portions of the Mersey 
and the River Alt.’ A line or two later it is written : ** Speak- 
ing generally, the streams are badly polluted and afford 
strong evidence of the necessity of an effective and constant 
inspection by a body specially charged with the duty.” 
Lancashire and Hertfordshire 

The rivérs of Lancashire are no worse than the rivers of a 
great many other counties ; and now that the decentralisation 
of factories has become gencral the danger of pollution has 
also become general ; and as a historical fact many streams 
which were quite pure have become poisoned. For example, 
earlier in the year a very strong deputation went to London 
to point out the serious contamination of the waters of the 
Lea, and this charming river—or, if you like, brook—has 
particular interest to immense numbers of people, for it 
provides water to a considerable part of the population of 
London. Their protest has not been followed by any definite 
action, and it may be said in general that local councils do 
not bother themselves much about the state of the rivers 
within their boundaries. This has long been so. Some of 
the loveliest streams in the world run down to the sea in the 
neighbourhood of Aberystwyth, and fish life was in one case, 
if not in many, entirely destroyed. Contamifiation has been 
60 serious in streams close to London that even bathing 
places have been shut up for fear of the effect of the water on 
the human being, just as some bays of the sea are now avoided 
by bathers because of the amount of oil and tar on stone and 
rock and even on the sea bottom. 


The Delicate Trout 

One reason why local councils and others take little notice 
of such poisoning is that the protest has often come from 
fishermen. Fishing, at any rate for trout, is regarded as a 
rich man’s sport and of small concern to the community at 
large. The point of view is a wrong one. The trout is an 
invaluable fish merely on account of his delicacy. He gives 
a better mdex than any other of the first approaches of 
pollution ; and, indeed, a good naturalist could make out a 
list of fish and insects which are progressively susceptible 
to chemical, to mechanical and to bacteriological agents. 
They serve very much the same purpose as the canary in the 
mines. This bird on occasion has been taken down to 
the more dangerous workings because it feels the effects of the 
gases more quickly than either man or pony. The fisherman 
deserves some regard. He pays sums which have grown 
larger and larger within recent years for the fishing rights, 
and he generally employs water-wardens who preserve the 
stream in every possible way; and such preservation is 
beyond question of benefit to the community. Nevertheless 
it is not for the sake of the fisherman, but for the sake of 
the river itself, that we want to put an end to pollution, 


Drought and Poison 

In some of the upper reaches of streams familiar to me 
the more delicate fish have disappeared within the last 
twelve months, and the contamination of the waters is being 
noticed progressively further and further downstream. No 
doubt a part of the cause has been a succession of dry 
seasons. The waters have shrunk, the stream has grown 
more sluggish and banks of mud have formed. Any poison 
that gets into the stream is apt to accumulate in the waters. 
The mud destroys the eggs of many insects which are the 
natural food of fishes and prevents the fish breeding. Wet 
seasons, Which seem to be on the way, may make the evil 
Iess apparent, but the danger exists in a worse form and 
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over a wider area than perhaps ever before 





in the history 






of English rivers, though they have been degenerating for 
century or two. Up how many rivers on the East Cos 





and elsewhere salmon used to run where today no one drean, 
eyen of the outside possibility of an occasional fish ! é 
laws against pollution are quite good and the powers Of the 
councils sufficient ; but a very small proportion of COUNCIllop, 
know what their powers are or what the law is, and fewer 
still ever think of taking definite action in the Matter, } 
conservators and councils would study the Memoranduy, 
on the Laws on Prevention of River Pollution, procurable from 
the C.P.R.E. and issued from the County Offices, Preston 
they might do the country a real service. It is, as Plat, 
used to say, a sin in the soul willingly to permit a beautify 
river to suffer unnecessary contamination, 


Grey Owl 

Some while ago a letter full of observation of wild life i, 
Canada came to me from a man who had spent a good part 
of his life in trapping wild animals, and had come at last j 
feel both that the pursuit was cruel and that the trappers 
were destroying their own trade ; animals were vanishing, as 
the pine marten has vanished in Britain. The moral of tha 
letter is repeated with emphasis by the North America 
Indian who is now visiting London, with the express desire tj 
put an end to certain sorts of trapping, particularly the killing 
of the beaver. Europe, especially Austria, and even England, 
has suffered of late years from the ravages of the Musk rat, 
which has certainly likenesses to the beaver ; but they are the 
exact reverse of one another in an essential point. The Muskrat 
tunnels banks and destroys their strength by his network 
of galleries very much as the death watch beetle undermine 
oak beams. The beaver, on the contrary, builds up, The 
speed and skill with which he will gnaw down a great tree for 
the making of his dam is one of the outstanding marvels of 
natural history; and this kind-hearted, persuasive Indian 
naturalist (who has the delightful name of ** Grey Owl") js 
able to tell us about the number of benefits that these dams 
confer on other animals and indeed on man. They hold up 
the water, conserve it and make bathing pools with the 
thoughtful skill of a human engineer. This is much, but, apart 
altogether from its direct utility in such ways, the beaver 
demands strict preservation for its own inherent sake. 



































More Partridges 

I had an opportunity this week of visiting the market 
gardeus, the best perhaps in England, of Bedfordshire ; and 
of inspecting one curious phenomenon of bird life there, to 
which some reference has been made earlier. The great fields 
of Brussels-sprouts and other vegetables (including an odd 
mixture of beet and parsley) were alive with French partridges. 
The birds were not only numerous, but of an astounding 
size and weight, and singularly splendid in plumage. Their 
legs (which they use almost as freely as their wings) are as 
red as the twigs of a lime. The conviction of those who have 
studied the birds on the spot is that they are much hardier 
than English partridge, especially in their resistance to wet. 
The rains of June destroyed the English broods but had no 
effect whatever on the Red Legs. When a cabbage decants 
half a pint of collected water over their backs they shake it off 
like a duck. For this reason they flourish both on the liglt 
lands, cropped with water-holding plants of Bedfordshir, 
and the heavy clay lands of the neighbouring county of 
Huntingdonshire. Some landowners would do_ better t 
import these birds than the popular Hungarians. In the 
Bedfordshire district nests of English and French partridge 
were found within a few yards of one another, which is proof 
enough, if proof were needed, that the two species (for they are 
not varieties) get on well together. 
























Giant Mushrooms 

A curious phemonenon of the season, at least 
district, is the appearance, this month as last, of immene 
specimens of the puffball that wears a spiked hat. One! 
my garden might quite well be mistaken for a hedgehog. It 
is at least as big and has a similarly rough exterior. Late 
warmth has encouraged the whole race. Horse-mushroons 
pretty well a foot across decorate a neighbour field ; and 
great variety of fungi are growing on the bunkers of a golf 
course on a nearby common. W. Beacu Tomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. THE SpectaTor. |} 


THE MINERS’ CASE—A SOUTH WALES 
VIEW 
[To the Editor of Tar Specrator.] 

Sin,—As one who is directly interested in the miners’ case 
for an increase in wages I must thank you for the way in which 
you have put their case before the country. I am satisfied, 
however. that several of the persons who have written you 
letters on the subject are not intimately acquainted with the 
industry, and in response to Mr. Good’s question, “ Are the 
miners, or their leaders, mad ? ” and Mr. Oldaker's questions 
regarding the visits of the Inspectors, I should like to put the 
miners’ case before your readers as I know it from personal 
experience. 

The recent unfortunate “ stay-in” strike in South Wales, 
which did tremendous damage to the miners’ case, has been 
siven such wide publicity in the Press that I must say a few 
words, not so much in justification as in mitigation of it. 

Ever since the advent of the National Government in 1931 
the managements of the various collieries (under, I must 
assume, the instructions of the coal-owners) have adopted an 
attitude of cheese-paring and violating of customs which, in 
their cumulative effect, have resulted in driving the miners 
toa point of desperation. 

I will give a few examples of what I mean, and for which I 
can vouch, from the company which operates in this area, and 
Ican assure you that it is general throughout the coalfield. 

(1) Up to about three years ago the workmen working at 
three of the collieries were conveyed by train to. work at the 
colliery company’s expense, a privilege which had been in 
existence for over 50 years. They now have to pay from 
3d. to 6d. per week for it. 

(2) Workmen who have always been in receipt of twelve 
loads of coal per annum at a reduced price (and which is 
counted as part of their wages) have had their quantity re- 
duced to nine and six loads for no other reason than that the 
men concerned were living in two- or three-roomed houses, 
and thus ought not to burn a ton a month. 

(3) In the past a workman who “ signed-on ” for work was 
immediately given a note for a ton of coal (provided, of course, 
he was a married man or otherwise qualified). He now has to 
wait for a month or two months according to whether he is 
entitled to six or twelve loads per annum before receiving it. 
Further, if a workman now loses time it is taken into account 
in computing when he is entitled to a load of coal. Up to 
twelve months ago such loss of time was never taken into 
account. 

(4) It has always been the custom in South Wales to pay 
most of the colliers (the colliers are the men who actually 
hew the coal, as distinet from day wagemen such as hauliers) 
who are unable to earn the minimum wage anything from one 
or two shillings to ten shillings a week more than the minimum 
wage (only the poorest colliers were paid minimum rates). 
It is not so today. Ninety per cent. of the colliers who are in 
bad places, and are consequently unable to “ earn their own,” 
are paid the minimum wage. This, to my own knowledge, 
has terribly incensed thoroughly decent fellows who are really 
good workmen. 

(5) About five weeks ago at one of the collieries every 
collier’s helper over 21 years of age was given 14 days’ notice 
to terminate his employment, the reason being that the 
colliery company have to pay a subsistence wage of 9s. 3d. 
fer week to each one to make his wages up to 46s. per weck, 
the collier himself having to pay the other 36s. 9d. (Under 
*l years of age the subsistence wage is 2s. per week.) This 
meant that a large number of young men from 21 to 24 years 
of age were thrown on the scrap heap after having worked 
uaderground for from seven to 10 years, and when they were 
too old to obtain work in another industry. This was the 
last straw, and the notices were being worked when the * stay- 
in” strike at Nine Mile Point commenced. 

(6) The attitude of the managements to the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation in attempting to prevent ‘“ show-cards” 
aad so on, 


This kind of thing—I could give numerous more exampic3 
of such pin pricking—has driven the miners of South Wales 
to boiling point, and it was to let off steam that they came 
out on strike the other day against the advice of their leaders. 
It is wrong to say that they came out in sympathy with the 
Nine Mile Point workmen—they came out out of sympathy 
for themselves. 

Regarding Mr. Oldaker’s questions, an Inspector of Mines 
visits the colliery nearest my home about once a fortnight. 
They visit bigger collieries more often. It is not true to say 
that they give notice of their intention to visit: they walk 
into the colliery office absolutely unheralded except on special 
occasions. I will say, however, that immediately one does 
arrive the workmen on pit bottom are warned by telephone 
of his presence and asked to give the “tip” to the official 
in charge of the district which he purposes visiting. 

Mr. Good asks us to face facts, and proceeds to show that a 
rise in the price of coal of 2s. to 3s. per ton would almost 
bankrupt the country, but he forgot to mention that a higher 
percentage increase than that in the price of steel has re-made 
that industry. But it is not part of my purpose to show how 
the miners can have a rise in wages (it is agreed that they 
should), that is the Government’s job (the policy of laissez-faire 
is long since dead). I cannot see, however, why the steel 
industry, or the sugar beet industry, or the shipping industry, 
should be assisted any more than the coal industry. It is 
recognised that coal is sold too cheaply owing to the ruinous 
competition in the industry itself. The conservatism and 
inertia of the coal-owners are notorious, and I do not wish the 
Government to take any steps that would prolong them, but I 
know of no reason why the Government should not legislate 
to compel the coal-owners to centralise the selling of coat and 
also to control prices so that an additional 2s. or 3s. per ton 
could be charged for it. The mining industry would thus 
receive an indireet benefit from the tariffs on steel, and it 
would be sufficient to raise the miners’ wages and increase 
dividends. 

Mr. Oldaker says that to go below ground and see the 
conditions in which the miner works alters one’s views of 
what constitutes a fair reward for labour. I would it were 
possible to induce every Member of Parliament to work down 
a pit for a week. Iam satisfied that they would immediately 
find a way to grant the miners’ request for 2s. a day increase, 
and would also thank Providence that their demands were 
so moderate. I know because I have worked down there. 

Mr. Good should try to maintain a family on £2 a week, 
which is about the average wage throughout the year taking 
illness and accidents into account (twenty per cent. of the 
employees in the mining industry receive an accident every 
year on an average). He would not then ask if the miners 
are mad; rather would he pity them. The only reason 
why they can be accused of being mad is that they work 
down the mine at all. 

For obvious reasons I can only sign myself,—Yours faith- 


fully, X..¥ee, 
COLONIES AND WAR 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Srm,—The Conference of the National Peace Council on 


* Peace and the Colonial Problem,” held on Oetober 23th 
brought into prominence questions of the accessibility of 
raw materials and of the disposition of colonial territories 
in their bearing upon the prevention of war—a problem to 
which British public opinion was recently directed by certain 
suggestions in Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech at Geneva. 

The Conference was composed of delegates from a very large 
number of societies, and though formal resolutions were 
excluded, the general sense of the meeting seemed definitely 
in favour of Sir Arthur Salter’s proposal that Great Britain 
should at once give a lead in offering to put territories under 
the League of Nations by “ Class B”’ mandate—as against 
handing over coloured peoples “like pawns in the game ™ 
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to Germany or Italy—action not apparently ruled out by 
Lord Lothian who spoke later. 

It will be remembered that “ Class A’? mandates were, 
for units like Iraq, not far from fitness for self-government, 
and “ Class C”’ were for units like German S. W. Africa under 
Colonial mandate. 

As to A and C mandates no extension is proposed. 

German E. Africa (Tanganyika) is an example of a *‘ Class B”’ 
mandate, and of course our East African territories suggest 
themselves for such extension of ‘‘ Class B’? mandate as Sir 
Arthur Salter suggested. Closer union of these territories 
has recently been refused. Mr. W. McGregor Ross at the 
Conference fiercely attacked conditions in Kenya in 19338 
when I was out there myself and saw something of the unending 
local disagreements. All the native Africans spoke with 
extreme bitterness and suspicion. 

It is not for nothing that either Italy or Germany have 
half-ruined themselves to pay for armaments. The Italian 
raid on Abyssinia will be followed sooner or later by specific 
German demand for Tanganyika. Hitler’s speech of May 21st, 
so little studied in England, politely but definitely repudiates 
collective security and therefore the League and its Covenant. 

In such circumstances is it not clear that extension of 
mandates by England and other League nations might in 
East Africa solve many problems and at least secure and 
consolidate our position in the tropics ? 

On lines of trusteeship and an open road towards self-govern- 
ment, might not the terms of such extension win the friendly 
co-operation of coloured races ? 

And, lastly, since Italy has never been and never will be 
an honest supporter of the League while Germany is obviously 
hesitating before open and irrevocable defiance and _ still 
eager for our friendship, could not Great Britain so use this 
question of economic opportunity and extended mandates 
not only to save the face of Italy when the war ends but to 
purchase by almost any concession the genuine and _ final 
transfer of Germany from dissatisfied aggression under an 
imposed treaty to agreed settlement and satisfied co-operation 
in world organisation of peace ? 

That hope may seem distant or over-complex, but the 
first step towards provision of machinery for any such action 
is simple and is overdue, viz., examination by experts of 
Article XIX of the Covenant (Revision of Treaties) which was 
rightly marked down in the Conference Programme for use. 

Under Article XIX the Covenant only provides for action 
by the Assembly—limited by the rule of unanimity (Article V). 
Progress being obviously impossible by such agency, ad hoc 
substitutes have been tried unsuccessfully: the Lytton 
Committee, which started nine months after firing began, 
and the Committee of Five—influenced by nationality.— 
Yours, &e. CHRISTOPHER MINNS. 


BRITAIN, ITALY AND THE UNITED STATES 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sm,—This morning’s papers feature the admirable plea of 
Sir Josiah Stamp for a closer Anglo-American relationship. 
And yet your Government continues to make the same sort 
of stupid errors which resulted in dangerous tension during 
the early years of the World War. I wonder how many 
Britons realise that in 1916 the American people was ready 
to break off diplomatic relations with Great Britain as well 
as with Germany, for what we considered your unwarrantable 
interference with our commerce and mails; Ambassador 
Page’s well-advertised pro-British views were shared by only 
a small minority of his countrymen, as President Wilson 
clearly understood. There exists always in the United 
States a strong latent anti-British feeling, fed by our school 
histories in their account of the Revolution and the War of 
1812, by an intense nationalistic movement, and by the 
efforts of certain elements in our population which are 
opposed to Britain for historic or other reasons. 


In these circumstances, at a critical moment in the 
world’s affairs, what does your Foreign Office do? It 


forbids the re-broadeast via England to the American and 
Canadian public of Baron Aloisi’s presentation of the Italian 
case in an interview with Mr. Mowrer, one of our best foreign 
No objection had been made to a previous 


correspondents. 





$= 


broadcast giving the Ethiopian argument. Observe that 
this prohibition was absolutely futile; other arrangement 
were made, and we Americans and Canadians were an 
enabled to hear the broadcast. But the damage had been 
done. An insignificant matter, you may think. Far from it 
What would have been your feeling had the B.B.C. hese 
forced to confess to a waiting public that the action of a 
foreign country, constituting itself a judge of what the 
British public should hear, had interfered with the trans. 
mission of a scheduled broadcast ? 

I grant that censorships, being generally directed py 
military or diplomatic underlings, are uniformly stupid ; 
but am I to believe that this totally useless gesture eps 
sample of the way in which Great Britain sets out to win 
American approval in what may easily develop into a serious 
crisis ? Let us hope someone may take charge of such 
Foreign Office affairs who possesses courage, tact and 
comprehension of the prejudices of a powerful and sensitive 
neighbour who would be genuinely glad to maintain friendly 
relations with Britain.—Respectfully yours, 

Cuar_Les Upson Crank, 
“ork City, U.S.A. October 16th. 

[Our correspondent is mistaken. There was no question 
of censorship, or of objecting to Italy’s stating her cage, 
But on the very day when the League of Nations had declared 
Italy an aggressor and decided to apply sanctions against 
her, the British Post Office was asked to provide facilities for 
a statement of the Italian case to be broadcast to the United 
States. Loyalty to the League required that the facilities 
should not be furnished. As our correspondent observes, 
other channels were available-—Ep, The Spectator.] 


New 


EUTHANASIA 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

Sir,—The advocates of this new method of social reform 
seem to ignore the real objection to it. It is the conviction 
never wholly quenched in every human heart that the New 
Testament speaks plainly of a Divine Judgement to come, and 
of a final separation of the lost from the saved at the time 
of death. The reason why we shrink from shortening a human 
life by a single day is that every soul needs and deeply longs 
for additional time to prepare for Eternity. An extra day may 
make the whole difference as to the sentence which will one day 
be pronounced. (Matt. xxv. sub finem.) 

Of course the reply to this is that we have put away the 
awful doctrine of Hell and can therefore base our conduct 
according to the needs of the present time. No. We have 
tried to put it away but cannot. The warning of a Divine 
Judgement to come finds an echo in every human heart, 
heathen as well as Christian, and nothing can alter the fact 
that if God has not revealed the reality of Hell, man has 
invented it. It certainly cannot be disproved, and we have to 
act upon probabilities. In a matter of this kind it is idle to 
point to the millions of people who live as if they disbelieved 
the doctrine. The marvel is that we don’t all do so. If there 
is the faintest possibility that Christ’s words are true, to act 
as if they were not is sheer insanity. 

One more word. There are worse things than chronic pain. 
The following incident demands attention. <A fine boy of 19 
with the prospect of manhood, friends, prosperity, opening 
out before him, was stricken with a consumption of a peculiarly 
agonising kind. 
then followed an interval of relief. During one of the intervals 
he spoke of his pain, saying that it taught him more about God 
than any other experience he had known. So much so that in 
his short time of relief he had prayed that the pain might come 
back again. He died a few months later in profound peace. 

E. Lyttetton. 


SHOULD CHRISTIANS VOTE? 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
S1r,—I think that the Rev. P. M. Gedge’s article, besides repre 
senting a point of view of some interest, represents also the 
extremity to which Christian muddle-headed consideration 
of social or political problems will bring us. I would say 
at once that I try to consider these problems as a Christian. 
I happen to be the youngest member of the House of Laity 
and am President of an Association of young Christians, all 


For a month on end he was in torture; . 
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during the present century, who are most conscious of 
think as Christians about such problems as these. 
his moment preparing a sociological statement. 

| write all that because I wish to emphasise that T also, 
+. your contributor, wish to approach polities as a Christian. 
Mr eaaeivind fallacy comes, I would .suggest, from an 
or “one might almost write un-Christian, view of 
ve church's mission. ‘Those who call themselves Christian 
saan and seek the formation of a Christian Political 
a seem to suppose that the Church’s amour propre will 
be enhanced if the problems of today are solved by Christians 
rather than non-Christians. That surely is nonsense. The 
christian’s duty is not to do everything —elean the slums, 
make peace. cure unemployment— unless, of course, his 
professional vocation affords him some opportunity of con- 
tributing to such works ;_ but it is to test each proferred 
wlution in order to see whether it be compatible with Christ- 
tianity. There is no sign of sociological agitation or activity. 
in the teaching in the Gospels—surely the demand of all men 
that they seek first the Kingdom of God. It is just that sense of 
gpiritual primacy in everything, social, political, as well as 
rligious, that is the great contribution which Christians 
must, in each generation, seek to make to the authorities 
of our temporal order. ‘Temporal efliciency is a matter for 
(year; spiritual enlightenment will come only by the grace 
of God. Christians, as everyone else, have a duty to vote, 
iecause they are called to live in, not in spite of, the world. 
But our corporate Christian duty is not to found a political 
yarty but rather, as Dr. Kirk has said of the Church's mission, 
ty show men the vision of God and call them to pursue that 
vision. If we have faith enough in Christianity we shall 
devote our energies to that business.—Yours, &c., 

PETER WINCKWORTH. 

Windham Club, St. James's Square, S.W.1. 
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ITALY AND THE LEAGUE 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 


Sir.—Mr. Cresswell has evidently been studying the Italian 
dossier sent to the League, and is innocent enough to believe 
it. Italy quotes the 1889 Treaty, of which the Italian trans- 









it 
lation (not the signed Amharic text) gave Italy a protectorate, 
but not the 1896 Treaty by which Italy expressly cancelled 
1889, The dossier implies that the 1906 Tripartite Agree- 
ment constituted a claim on Abyssinia, whereas of course 
an outside agreement by three Powers on spheres of influence 
created no rights against Ethiopia whatever: and it cites 
the 1925 notes of Britain and Italy without quoting their 
1926 repudiation, to the League, of any right to exert pressure 
vn Abyssinia. 

A much more important issue rises on your editorial note, 
which speaks of the League’s report by the Committee of 
Five. It is of great and growing moment that the true 
position of that plan should be understood. It did not, 
in any way, purport to be a just settlement cf the dispute ; 
it was quite frankly an attempt (like the Paris proposals of 
August) to buy Italy off. The Committee itself was packed, 
since France, Poland, and Spain were pro-Italian, Turkey 
dubious, and only Britain interested in justice; and the 
result was a very ingenious plan of foreign administration 
which left Abyssinia scarcely a shadow of liberty or sovereignty, 
and provided for its complete economic swamping by Italian 
colonisation under League military protection. This report 
caused great indignation among the disinterested States. 
Russia and Roumania openly said they would vote against 
iton the Council ; in fact it was never laid before the Council. 
. de Madariaga merely reported that Italy had refused it. 

The only League reports adopted by the Council and 
Assembly were the Article 15 paragraph 4 reports, which were 
adjudications, not attempts at conciliation, and which show 
that there was absolutely no case for destroying the inde- 
pendence of Ethiopia in favour of Italian domination. Hence 
the uneasiness of Geneva when Sir Samuel Hoare speaks of 
sitisfying Italy, Abyssinia and the League. The phrase is 
tither sinister, or m saningless. The uneasiness is increased 
When people of weight seem to assume that the Committee 
Yours faithfully, 




































of Five's report is the norm of settlement. 





Freva WHITE. 
14 Hammersmith Terrace, London, W. 6 


ARAB RIGHTS IN PALESTINE 2 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—The question raised by Mr. Cecil M. Chapman in your 
issue of October 25th is somewhat belated, apart from its 
having no foundation either in the views of T. E. Lawrence 
or in the promises made to the Arabs during the War. He 
refers to some passages in the Report of Sir John Hope 
Simpson, published in 1930, regarding the non-employment 
of Arabs on land belonging to the Jewish National Fund, 
and seems to consider this exclusion as a_ violation of 
Article 6 of the Mandate. It will be helpful to glance at 
the terms of this Article. which are as follows : 

“The Administration of Palestine, while ensuring that the rights 
and position of other sections of the population are not prejudiced, 
shall facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable conditions and , 
shall encourage, in co-operation with the Jewish Agency referred 
toin Article 4, close settlement by Jews on the land, including State 
lands and waste lands not required for public purposes.” 

Mr. Chapman is apparently not in the least concerned 
with the question whether the main purpose of this Article, 
which sets forth some of the positive obligations of the 
Mandatory towards the Jews, is being carried out properly, 
but is merely solicitous about the observance of the proviso. 
It is surely far-fetched to argue that the non-employment of 
Arabs on land of the Jewish National Fund is prejudicial to 
* the rights and position of other sections of the population,” 
and an explanation of the character of the Jewish National 
Fund should make this abundantly clear. 

The Jewish National Fund was established long before 
the War for the purpose of acquiring land in Palestine as 
the inalienable property of the Jewish people, with a view 
to ensuring that the Jews should themselves cultivate the 
land in which they wished to create their National Home. 
The principle was accordingly adopted that the Jewish 
National Fund should be cultivated by what is termed 
* self-labour,”” that is to say, by the exclusive labour of the 
tenant himself. Hence the Fund leases to each Jewish family 
only as much land as it needs and can cultivate for its own 
maintenance. without having to employ any hired labour, 
whether Jewish or non-Jewish. 

There is, therefore, no justification for any complaint on 
the part of the Arabs, more especially as the Fund is sup- 
ported entirely by means of voluntary contributions, mostly 
small sums, from Jews all over the world who wish to further 
the specific purpose of the Fund. 

It must, however, be added that the land of the Jewish 
National Fund forms only about a fourth part of the total 
Jand in Jewish ownership in Palestine, and that in the 
remaining three-fourths large numbers of Arabs are employed. 
There are many Jewish settlements in which Arab labour is 
almost exclusively emploved—derived not only from Palestine 
itself but also from Transjordan and Syria, with the result 
that Jewish labourers who find it impossible to obtain work 
there believe that they have a legitimate grievance. More- 
over, the greatest part of the land of Palestine is, of course, 
in Arab possession, but there is no case known of any Jews 
being employed in Arab settlements or plantations. 

In these circumstances it will be seen that if there is to be 
any guarantee that at least a certain number of Jews will 
be permanently attached to the land as workers, the rule 
laid down by the Jewish National Fund is absolutely essential. 
—Yours, &c., ISRAEL COHEN, 
77 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I am not much impressed by Mr. Aaronson’s letter in 
last week's issue of The Spectator, but as it accuses me of 
exaggeration and fanaticism perhaps some answer may be 
expected from me. Before writing to you about the injustices 
inflicted upon the Arabs by the Zionists I ascertained from 
the best authority that what I had stated was absolutely 
correct. Mr. Aaronson thinks it quite unimportant when 
the general benefit to the Arabs from the Jewish settlement 
is considered, but such benefit is entirely denied by the 
Arabs, who bitterly resent and have always bitterly resented 
the invasion of their country by an alien and unwelcome 
race under the pretext of * establishing a national home for 
the Jewish people provided that nothing shal! be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine.’ These words were 
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written by Mr. Balfour to Lord Rothschild eighteen years 
ago, and everybody knows of the murderous conflicts which 
have taken place between Arabs and Zionists since. What 
I am particularly concerned about now is the good name of 
england, whose Government has entirely ignored the dis- 
graceful and illegal breaches by the Zionists of the conditions 
upon which the British Mandate was founded. I hope and 
believe that nothing will prevent the Minister for the Colonies 
from putting an end to them when his attention has been 
clearly directed to what has been and is now taking place.— 
J remain, Sir, with great respect, yours faithfully, 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1.  Cecin M. CHAPMAN. 


“BEAT UP” 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—In Miss Rose Macaulay’s amusing review of Mr. A. P. 
Herbert's book, What a Word! she confesses to a liking 
(which many of us share) for the expression beat up, as being 
altogether a more satisfactory process than a mere beat. 
Beat up is, however, a curious instance of the re-discovery 
of a phrase, or so I see it. As a military expression, ¢.g., 
** beat up the French quarters,” ** the picquets were beaten 
up after nightfall,” it was commonly current in the literature 
of warfare. (But, oh, what pitfalls for the foreigner! ** Your 
yacht she was beating up the Channel? It appeared to me 
that La Manche she was beating up your yacht ! *’)—Yours 
faithfully, P. R. Burrer, Lieut.-Colonel. 
Stockbridge, Hants. 


MR. PAGE AS AMBASSADOR 
[To the Editor of Tre SprectTaror.] 
Sir.—In his review of Road to War: America, 1914-1917, 
by Walter Millis in your issue of October 25th, Mr. D. W. 
Brogan has, in my humble judgement, done a grave injustice 
to the memory of a great American. 

That Mr. Millis is a disgruntled American who writes 
bitterly concerning the first three years of the World War, 
is plain from Mr. Brogan’s review. But is the latter justified 
in writing ‘the suggestion that Page was not merely an 
incompetent but a disloyal Ambassador will strike many 
people as blasphemous. Yet he was one or the other or 
both.” His attempt to substantiate such grave criticism 
is entirely unconvincing. Those who have carefully read 
the three volumes of the Life and Letters of Walter H. Page 
must have come to a very different conclusion. 

The impression the perusal of those volumes made upon 
me was that Page was a high-minded gentleman who strove 
hard, during a dangerously critical period, to maintain 
peace between his own country and Great Britain. It is 
true that he was biased in favour of the Allies. But so was 
Mr. J. W. Gerard, American Ambassador in Berlin. This is 
made abundantly clear in his Face to Face with Kaiserism. 
Yet no one has said that Mr. Gerard was either * incom- 
petent or disloyal or both.” 

No fair-minded person who has read the Intimate Papers 


of Col. House could indulge in such seathing criticism. Mr. 
Pege had to do his work under great difficulties. President 


Woodrow Wilson suffered from marked and peculiar limita- 
tions. He could not get on with his Secretaries of State— 
either with Mr. W. J. Bryan or his suecessor. Mr. Walter 
Page was chosen by him, and for a time enjoyed his con- 


tidence. That confidence wes later on withheld upon 
insufficient grounds. President Wilson became estranged 


from even his alter ego, Col. House. 

The American State Department, during the first two 
vears of the War, was obsessed by the century-old theory of 
the ~ Freedom of the Seas,”* and strove to put it into operation 
in the midst of a world-war! It was an absurd attempt. 
Sir Edward Grey studied American susceptibilities to the 
point of weakness; while Mr. Walter Page tried to work 
with Sir Edward to preserve peace without sacrificing any 
real American interest. 

It is absurd to say that the sole duty of an Ambassador 
is to carry out his superior’s instructions without remark. 
During the American Civil War Lord Lyons, the British 
Ambassador at Washington, one day received a very stiff 
dispatch from our Foreign Office. Instead of taking it to 
Secretary Seward, he took it direct to the President, and 
when the latter had read it, Lord Lyons said to Lincoln: 


—====, 
** Now how.shall.we answer it?” We are told that th 
particular dispatch never reached the American Fop, na 
Office. .Was Lord Lyons ~ either incompetent or Pine, 
or both’? It was the duty of the Ambassador to ae 
peace between the U.S.A. and this country if he could a 
without sacrificing .either the honour or the interest . 
the latter. =e 
On the next page of The Spectator of October 25th ther 
is an admirable review by Mr. J. A. Spender of E L 
Woodward's Great Britain and the German Navy. Here is 
sentence from that review : *‘ Metternich, the German poy 
sador in London, was in despair at this misreading of the 
British character [that we were simply jealous of German 
trade and not anxious about the great increase of the German 
Navy] and no man fought more courageously against folly in 
high places than he did during those years.” Was he either 
‘incompetent or disloyal or both” because he took that 
line, although his efforts were not successful ?—Yours, &e., 


D. Henry Regs, 
























“GOD IS MY ADVENTURE” 
[To the Editor of Te Spectator. | 
Sir,—I do not often quarrel with your book reviews, with 
which I am generally in agreement, but I do not feel that you 
reviewer does justice to the a'together unusual book, God Is My 
Adventure. I read it with great care when it was published, 
and having since gone over it critically, feel that it is not only 
written sincerely, but with real ability. 

The author has obviously searched for a foundation for his 
own faith with patience and heart-burning, and in the las 
chapter records with moving conviction the goal that he has 
reached. Many of us with religious experience not unlike his 
own have arrived at the same standing ground, and I would 
be sorry if any of your readers were discouraged from reading 
a volume which might be of real help and inspiration to them, 

It may be that they will not endorse Mr. Rom Landav's 
conclusions, but I cannot think that they will be unmoved 
in reading what was to me a very beautiful and revealing 
chapter of spiritual autobiography. 

Expressing a purely personal opinion, which however, | 
find is shared by others with whom I have discussed the book, 
it is one of the most stimulating volumes of spiritual experience 
that has come my way for some time. 






















Your reviewer, however, obviously does not appreciate the 
angle from which it is written, for he quotes a paragraph that 
many readers would endorse. Our apprehension of truth 
must surely be limited by our human outlook, for there are 
many avenues into the Kingdom of God. We do not question 
the sincerity of members of the Salvation Army as to the 
authenticity of their experience, because it is often crude in its 
expression. 
















John Bunyan is none the less sincere in his writings, because 
judged by modern critical standards he was sometimes mis- 
taken. Many critics today would hesitate to accept Pauls 
teaching on election, though Calvin did so ; and the Anglican 
creeds are none the less a sheet anchor for some souls because 
they contain teaching repellent to some Free Churchmen. 
Surely the test of a man’s faith is that he has found a measure 
of truth by which his soul can live, while he is prepared to 
preserve a reverent agnosticism about many other questions 
that he does attempt to understand. This the author of God 
Is My Adventure states in the paragraph which to your re 
viewer is meaningless. His comment on the Group movement 
is open to the same criticism ; admit if you will, that it only 
makes an appeal to a “ Boy Scout mentality”: even that 
outlook may be deepened by a fuller spiritual experience and 
with added years. 

















Finally, our apprehension of truth must be judged by its 
fruits ; our measure of faith is governed not alone by ut 
intellectual equipment, but by our constant search after what, 
because of its character, must always be partial and limited. 







Many of our religious divisions have been crexted through 
the dogmatic assertion that faith can be limited by an indi- 
vidual interpretation of it. ‘ The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou . .. canst not tell whence it cometh or whither 
it gocth: so is every one that is born of the spirit.”—Yous 
faithfully, . Ancus WATSON. 

Whitewell, Newcastle-on-Tyjie. 
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A Policy for the Land 


By A. G. 


Actuors who write about the land problem of this country 
are usually more concerned with people than with land. 
Books which plead for more prosperity for farmers, higher 
wages for farm workers, cheaper food for consumers, easier 
access to the countryside for town hikers and caravanners, 
and even for a more*gencrous consideration in politics for 
land owners, have been so plentiful during recent years that 
readers must have been longing to cry “ Halt!” for some 
time. But in The Land—Now and Tomorrow, Professor 
Stapledon gives us something entirely different. 

His theme, indeed his passionate theme, is that the well- 
being of the land of his country is more important than 
what it grows or than the joys and sorrows of those who 
own it, farm it, work on it, or pleasure on it. And yet all 
through his book these lesser claims are given most careful 
consideration. So comprehensive is its range that it is 
impossible for any short review to deal adequately with this 
book; and very certainly no reader should pass judgement 
on it hurriedly. After but one reading one feels very like the 
staunch Conservative who, after reading his newspaper a 
week or two ago, said, ‘‘ When I read what the National 
Government had done I was horrified, and when I read what 
they proposed to do I was terrified.” For in 315 pages of 
print Professor Stapledon has planned everything in connexion 
with our countryside—farming, forestry, village social life, 
transport, a National Park, a new system of education, an 
up-to-date Domesday Book, rural recreation for the urban 
population of today and a hundred years hence, and a hundred 
and one other important things in our national life which, 
like everything else, depend on the land of Britain. Nothing, 
presumably, is to be left to chance—at first sight surely a 
rather terrifying prospect. But with it all there is no need 
to be terrified, for a careful study of this book shows that its 
author realises the value of our one permanent national asset, 
the farming land of Britain ; and that his one concern is to 
use it in the best interests of both town and country. 

He begins by pleading that any shortening of working 
hours should mean fewer working days per week rather 
than fewer hours per day, thus giving the worker a long 
week-end in which he would be free to make a more intimate 
acquaintance with his native land. The shorter day policy, 
he says, would mean that in a comparatively short space 
of time London would stretch to Cambridge and to Salisbury, 
and that the whole of southern England would be urbanised. 
His figures concerning the urban encroachment on agricultural 
land are little short of frightening. From 1921 to 1931 farm 
lands lost 31,000 acres per annum, and this mainly first 
quality farming land, largely of course in the south-east of 
this island. At this rate, he tells us, our grandchildren will 
witness the end of farming in Surrey ; and that future require- 
ments for transport by air, rail, and road, together with the 
increasing desire for more elbow room on the part of our 
town population, will quicken the speed of this form of loss 
to farming’s acres. There is then not an acre of farming land 
to spare, and every inch of this precious thing must be improved 
in fertility to the utmost ; and it is to this end that his proposed 
agricultural policy is directed. 

He deplores the policy of subsidising either producers or 
their produce. Instead he would subsidise the land. When 
he suggests that in certain cases a subsidy on a two-year-bare 
fallow, well and truly performed, would be better business 
for the nation than a subsidy on any crop it is difficult to 
imagine that any true, countryman will disagree with him. 
ee 
The Land—Now and Tomorrow. By R. G. Stapledon. ‘(Faber 

and Faber. 15s.) 
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Briefly his policy is this—don’t give the farmer any State 
money, but let the State help him to farm better, supply 
him with manures, better quality seeds, cheap loans for land 
improvement and reclamation, in fact with anything and 
everything which will improve the condition of our land, 
that valuable heritage which we hold in trust for posterity. 

Any farmer who reads this book will heave a sigh of relief 
that its author has pointed out not only the. paramount 
importance of grass in British farming, but what is far more 
important, that all grasslands can be improved, and that to 
obtain good arable you must first get good grass. He will 
also agree that a decrease of permanent pasture and a corre- 
sponding increase of temporary pasture is to be desired ; and 
that only by a system of arable-grass-stock farming can our 
farming industry achieve that flexibility which should be the 
nation’s first aim in agricultural policy. Most farmers, too, 
will agree with Professor Stapledon’s policy of owner-occupiers 
in preference to land nationalisation; and that the land 
community cannot have it both ways—there must be either 
nationalisation or drastic State powers to ensure that the 
land is used to the best advantage. 

But where most farmers will quarrel with 
Stapledon is in the glaring omission in his book of any suggested 
policy whereby a market will be found for the enormcu; 
inerease of production which would resuit from his policy of 
land improvement. Neither the argument of a probable 
increased consumption of fresh food nor that the British 
farmer—if he farms up to the hilt and beyond as Professor 
Stapledon wishes—will find himself able to compete in price 
with any of his oversea competitors does away with the 
fact that a greatly increased home production must mean a 
smaller amount of imported foodstuffs. Those farmers who 
have worried through this long period of depression under 
an agricultural policy which dreads any increase of production 
will want some definite assurance that a profitable market 
will be found for all their produce before they will attempt, 
either with or without State help, to improve their land and 
therefore increase their production. Given that assurance, 
the majority would set about land improvement without any 
State aid, responding eagerly to that age-old spur— the hope 
of reward that sweetens labour. 

Another criticism is that for such a book to effect 
material change in agricultural policy it must be read by 
the average townsman and, more important still, by the 
average townswoman. who, generally speaking, prefer such 
strong medicine in much smaller doses and in more easily 
digested form. Such phrases as * the coefficient of ruralicity ” 
—a word, by the way, which does not seem to be in the 
Oxford dictionary—take some swallowing. Also, apropos 
of more roads and much easier access to rural beauty spots, 
it is surely a moot point whether the time has not come to 
destroy all roads within three miles of all beauty spots, in 
order to ensure that only those who appreciate them sufficiently 
to walk some distance over rough country would ever reach 
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them. 

But no one can quarrel with the main idea in this important 
book—that as a nation the improvement of our remaining 
agricultural land should be our first care, and that now we are 
so thick on the ground in this small island some form of 
planning and control is essential in every form of land utilisa- 
tion. When one thinks either of weed-infested derelict 
acres or of indiscriminate building one must say ** Amen” to 
most of Professor Stapledon’s ideas, and a heartfelt ‘* Thank 
you” to him for giving us such a careful and extensive survey 
of modern rural Britain and its needs. 
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Big Business 


The Story of the Great Age of 
By Frederick Lewis Allen. 


The Lords of Creation : 
American Finance. 
Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. ALLEN begins his account of the rise and the decline of 

modern American capitalism with the creation of the Steel 

Trust in 1901, with the withdrawal of the actual maker of 

steel, Carnegie, in favour of the bankers and of their agents, 

J. P. Morgan the First and Judge Gary. The Steel Trust 

was merely the most dramatic example of the closing in of 

monopoly on the area of free competition; the American 
dream was still that of the man who rose in the world by his 
own worthy efforts, who helped to maximise production, 
who refused to * sell America short,” this was the favoured 
home of individualism, still rugged in fact if not in name. 
The dream was fading even thirty vears ago, and Mr. Allen 
illustrates its evanescence by many ingenious computations, 
by the number of members of the best Harvard clubs who 
entered financing, by the number of successful financiers 
who entered the best clubs, by the steadily increasing number 
of college men among the magnates and of sons of magnates 
among the super-magnates. Slowly the gates of society 
opened, Mrs. “Astor received Mrs. Vanderbilt, the sons of 
millionaires were let in on the ground floor by the multi- 
millionaires whcse wives coveted admission to Newport. 

‘Three generations from shirt-sleeves to 

was rapidly becoming a slogan too palpably false to deceive 

even the most complacent bank-clerk or mechanic. 

There were and are exceptions. Mr. Schwab who won 
over Mr. Morgan was one. Mr. Ford who wanted cash for 
his business and so was forced to become the richest of them 
all was another. Mr. Mitchell who raised banking to the 
level of vacuum-cleaner selling and has lived long enough 
to hear Trinity Churchyard called Mitchell Field by the 
victims of the great bull market ; allwere new men. But only 
Mr. Ford really broke into the first rank. If Mr. Raskob 
became very rich, his employers the du Pont family became 
much richer; if for a while the boldest boomer was the 
banker most in the public eye, when the smash came, scions 
of one of the great politico-financial dynasties took his place. 
American business had become owned and controlled by the 
sons and grandsons of the men who made its pattern between 
the Civil and the Spanish American wars. 

Mr. Allen has one admirable quality, he keeps his temper 
and he keeps it about this phenomenon as about so many 
others. He is inclined to take seriously the elder Morgan’s 
claims to a high sense of responsibility and his declaration 
that in the last resort only character counted. He even 
prints without too much sour laughter the naive testimonial 
given to Wall Street by Henry Lee Higginson. There is 
none of the dogmatic and acute Marxian analysis of Mr. Lewis 
Corey here, and not enough of that masterly exposition of 
the technical aspect of Wall Street methods we expect from 
Mr. Flynn. Mr. Allen is more concerned with the human 
side, and he half believes that, all things considered, the 
vreat magnates before the World War earned their keep. 

It is with the more recent period that Mr. Allen’s doubts 
become more pressing. Whatever may have been the dis- 
tributive justice of the financial results of the steel merger, 
the results were gratifying and real. That is more than 
could be said of many promotions of the period of Coolidge 
prosperity. ‘k’ven before the smash of 1929, there were 
popular stocks on the market which could never pay even a 
meagre return to the investor—yet they remained popular. 
As Mr. Allen sees it, there was no controlling force at work 
such as was furnished by the elder Morgan. ‘‘ The Corner ” 
expressed its opinion Jess often because, it is suggested, 
the Street would no longer listen dutifully. Mr. Allen might, 
in this connexion, have discussed the widespread belief that 
Professor Ripley's campaign for bigger and better balance- 
sheets got a good hearing because it was felt that the firm 
of Morgan was not averse from having the methods of certain 
rivals exposed to the air. (Incidentally, Mr. Allen takes 
away from Professor Ripley’s merit by giving the publication 
date of Main Street and Wall Street as 1982; it was 1927). 
The vast speculative structures built up by Mr. Insull and by 
the Van Sweringen brothers are analysed without too much 
moral indignation, and it might have been pointed out that 
the losses brought about by these over-bold builders were more 
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patiently borne than some others. The understanding that 
the vendors as well as the buyers of Kreuger securities haq 
been done did more harm to the prestige of American securit 
banking than mere graft could have achieved—and jt ms 
noted that the errant house was just the firm which most 
prided itself on its old-school tie attitude. 


Mr. Allen's book suffers as a permanent contribution to 


economic and social history by his indifference to analysis « 
the basis of the wage-fund theory, the fallac‘es of the “ secret 
of high wages” are not to be dealt with in a few scattereg 
lines. On the other hand, the atmosphere of the market 
and of the business world in the days of the boom is admirably 
conveyed. From the simple faith of the elder Rockefeller 
to the selling of Christ as “a startling example of executive 
success * ;. from the piety of Morgan’s will to the justification 
of “ taking a chance” by the example of Christ, not, as of old, 
of Steve Brodie, these blasphemous lapses were signs of more 
materially disastrous faults. Mr. Allen does not remind ys 
that Mr. Albert Wiggin, Mr. Mitchell's only rival as the 
creator of the new banking, was the .son of the editor of 
Science and Health. Whether we attribute the cvent to the 
use and abuse of the trade cycle, or the inevitable progress of 
-apitalist contradictions, matter triumphed when the faith 
that supported the vast structure of paper was withdrawn, 
If Mr. Allen’s account of the years since 1929 is scanty, he 
can justify himself by pointing out that the market, like the 
American people, has not enough faith in the old system or 
in the new to work either. Until this crisis of faith is resolved, 
the historian may well shrink from narration. 


D. W. Brocay. 













Bri ildi 
idge-Building 
Struggle. 1914-1920. 
Watson. 15s.) 

THERE is no one in Britain today quite like Evelyn Wrench: 
the indefatigable missionary of political and social causes, 
who seeks neither position nor power, but who uses the very 
latest technique of Fleet Street in achieving his results. The 
only man with whom I can compare him is Albert, Lord Grey, 
who died a few years ago, a man who had the same kind of 
unquenchable enthusiasm for good causes and the same un- 
quenchable belief in the essential goodness of human nature. 
The essence of Evelyn Wrench is well revealed in the following 
extracts from his reminiscences : 


** Then I had become involved in causes. With the passing of 
each year I knew I was no longer a free agent, that I should be 
working for causes for the rest of my life. Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread! Was I not rather ill-advised to enter upon 
the stormy seas raging between North and South Ireland (1917)? 
Perhaps, but the present attempt was only a preliminary effort. 
Besides, even the atheist cannot deny that there is a destiny which 
shapes one’s ends. In my life there has always been an ‘ urge’ I 
could not resist.” 


By Sir Evelyn Wrench. (Nicholson and 


And here is the other half of the story—the cross which dogs 
the footsteps of every practical idealist : 

“ On getting back to London, ready to throw myself with renewed 
determination into my work, I went through the inevitable period 
of depression and reaction. For a time at least my mind dwelt 
on the difficulties. . . . I pondered on the difficulty of keeping 
early enthusiasm red-hot. Once ideals assume concrete form the 
life-spirit evaporates. I envied authors and artists. They are 
judged by visible works. Founders of schemes are not so fortunate. 
The reality is a travesty of the ideal, embarked upon in a moment 
of insight. Crusades are comparatively easy. The speaker 1 
carried along by his enthusiasm and the enthusiasm of his suporters, 
But translating the views expounded on the platform into reality 
during ordinary humdrum life round the committee table requires 
staying power. Only those with stout hearts and _ reserves of 
inspiration should start movements.” 

I first met Evelyn Wrench and his sister, years before the 
War, in a dreary little prairie town in Saskatchewan preaching 
the ideals of the Overseas League with the stout heart and 
reserves of inspiration which have never failed him in the many 
and even more arduous adventures on which he has since 
embarked. 

It is this shining spirit so well revealed in the picture of the 
bright little page boy who pinched the calves of Mr. Balfour, 
then the omnipotent Chief Secretary of Ireland, at a Vice- 
Regal Ball in Dublin to find out if they were as hard as his own, 
which gives its fascination to his memoirs. Through its eyes 
we get unforgettable vignettes of the War, recorded from 
letters and a diary written at the time. At the outset he was 
editor of Northcliffe’s Paris Daily Mail, and saw the beginning 
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war both in France and England, Then we see him in 
| Flying Corps, and later Private Secretary to Lord 

thermere when Air Minister. From there he went to Lord 
» yerbrook’s Ministry of Information. He gives us very 
i eerning “elose ups ” of the “* big three ” of modern popular 
- mnalism, and a host of interesting figures from the out- 
pos public men and women of the time, of intimate 
a like Albert Grey, Walter Page, Truby King, Lawrence 
oe Geoffrey Dawson and countless less well-known but 
tireless workers for the public good, including “‘ Pussy Foot ” 
Johnson, march through his pages. 

But the “* cause ” to which his heart and much of his energy 
yas always given, even when working incessantly in official 
harness, during all these strenuous years, were his own remark- 
able creations, the Overseas League, and the English Speaking 
Union. In these he has broken entirely new ground and 
shown what enthusiasm and modern business methods can 
achieve in healing misunderstanding and building up fellowship 
and common feeling throughout the Empire and with the 
United States, despite every obstacle that race and religion 
and politics can contrive. Not the least remarkable of his 
accomplishments were the Overseas Tobacco Fund and the 
Overseas Aircraft flotilla—the full story of which is perhaps 
here told for the first time. And always in the background is 
his love of Ireland, the philosophy of the modern Common- 
wealth of many races, religions and nations, which its distress- 
ful history taught him, and his conviction that in time even 
the ingrained fears and hatreds of Orange and Green in Ireland 
will yield to gentler influences of the modern Commonwealth 
spait. Altogether a most refreshing book. LoruIAN. 
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Labour and Foreign Policy 


By “ Vigilantes.”’ (Gollancz. 3s. 6d.) 





Inquest on Peace. 
Inquest on Peace—the work of a group of writers attacking 
the foreign policy of the National Government from the 
Labour point of view—is a rather striking example of propa- 
ganda overreaching itself. It is able, elaborate, well-in- 
formed; many of the criticisms it makes are well founded. 
Yet at the end the impression it leaves is like that of one 
of those elaborate paintings in which all the details are right 
and nearly all the ‘‘ values”? wrong. Who can _ believe— 
what is its main thesis—that everything was right with 
the world when the last Labour Government left office and 
that everything that has since gone wrong is due to the 
sins and follies of the National Government ? One need 
not be very patriotic to rebel against the notion that Great 
Britain has been the sole or even the principal villain in these 
years. 

This “ inquest ” stirs us to think of the realities : the Dis- 
armament Conference floundering desperately against the back- 
ground of fear and suspicion—the burning of the Reichstag, 
the rise of Hitler to power, the rearming of Germany, the 
alarms of the French, the general rush to find safety in new 
groupings and more armaments. Sir John Simon may not 
have been the best man to stem this tide, but that any 
British Minister could have done it is beyond belief. The 
responsibilities belong to all the nations and to the cumulative 
weight of events to which they have all contributed from 
1919 onwards. 

Take again the ‘ Manchurian betrayal.” It is a very 
proper criticism that the Great European Powers collectively 
landed themselves in a position from which they were bound 
to retreat unless they were prepared to go to war with Japan. 
But the critics who throw the whole blame on Britain pre- 
sumably mean that she ought to have fought Japan single- 
handed, though the others held back. This apparently is 
the opinion of these writers, but they show no sense of the 
problems which immediately arise when it becomes a question 
of fighting Japan—the problem especially of conducting a 
naval war without the advanced bases, which, ten years 
earlier at the Washington Conference, all the Powers had 
pledged themselves not to provide in the Far East. 

It is more than possible that the spirited war-like action 
Which these writers think ought to have been taken at an 
early stage of the Abyssinian affair would have prevented 
Mussolini from going to war, but they must know that there 
Was no possibility of obtaining French consent to them and 
that in this case also Britain must have acted alone 
with all the consequences that. attend single-handed action 




























in the Mediterranean. The serene detachment of these 
critics from the naval and military aspects of the policies 
they recommend and their annoyance when it is suggested 
that they are in favour of the corresponding armaments 
would be rather disquieting, if their book were taken as 
indicating the policy of a Labour Government in power. 
The ‘‘ inquest on Peace” would have been held long ago, 
if foreign affairs had been conducted on these lines. 
J. A. SPENDER. 


Russia in Turmoil 


The Russian Revolution 1917-1921. By William 
Chamberlin. Two Vols. (Macmillan. 42s.) 

Ir is not altogether unnatural if a student of Russian condi- 

tions—and furthermore one who happens to be a Russian by 

birth—approaches books on Russia, the revolution, or bol- 

shevism with the greatest possible misgivings. For, unfortu- 

nately, painful experience has taught him that the only 

apparent qualifications necessary to write on so complex a 

subject are unlimited ignorance and arrogance coupled with a 

desire for cheap sensationalism, or else definite political ends. 

Mr. W. H. Chamberlin’s books on Russia are among the 

very few proverbial exceptions that confirm the rule and stand 

out on account of the deep knowledge, sober judgement and 

sympathetic treatment of his subject. Unlike so many 
tourists, who after a few days’ visit pretend to possess an 
almost encyclopaedic knowledge of all things Russian, Mr. 
Chamberlin has spent ten solid years in the land of the Soviets, 
where he acted as an American newspaper correspondent. 
In his despatches to the Christian Science Monitor and in his 
books on bolshevism he has revealed himself not only as a 
brilliant journalist, but also as a perspicacious and singularly 
knowledgeable observer. 

By the time he arrived in Moscow—it was in 1922—-the 
early stages of the revolution were completed and a process 
of a very different kind had begun which is not finished yet. 
It is obvious that a man with Mr. Chamberlin’s keen mind 
must have felt anxious to find out how the Russian Revolution 
came about, and that his studies should have taken him not_ 
only beyond the beginning of bolshevism to the so-called 
** Kerensky Revolution,” 7.e., the collapse of Tsarism, but also 
still further back. Indeed, he has taken the trouble of learning 
Russia’s history. On that score alone his book is different 
from most of the others. Mr. Chamberlin has had at his 
disposal a rare wealth of material published over a period of 
years not only in Russian but also in a number of foreign 
tongues. He has read and digested endless works of 
history ; memoirs, diaries, reports, periodicals of all kinds ; 
furthermore he has had personal contacts with a good many of 
the actors—both principals and supers—who have been 
directly concerned in the great Russian drama called Revolution, 
The result is a book that is at once brilliant and absorbing. 
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Indeed, the book is so excellent that its comparatively 
unimportant shertcomings seem. particularly irritating. 
Praetically all Russian names, and many foreign ones, are 
mis-spelt ; furthermore, there is no uniformity of spelling ; 
thus en one page we find Savinkov with an “S” while on 
another one it is Zavinkov with a ‘“ Z.” Again, there is 
no uniformity in the dates: some are given according to the 
old-style Russian calendar and others are in the new style. 
The result is somewhat muddling. Certain words, too, are 
used in their original Russian form, while others are used in their 
accepted ‘ westernised ” or mutilated and non-Russian form. 

In the introductory chapters, on the “ Social Forces 
in Russian History,” the ‘ Pioneers of Revolution” and 
* The 1905. Revolution and the World War,” Mr. Chamberlin 
gives a.very adequate yet somewhat detached account of the 
events and developments that preceded the actual collapse of 
the Monarchy. Then the story aequires a certain liveliness 
which is heightened to real dramatic tension when the author 
comes to deal with the ** Deepening of the Revolution ” and the 
disastrous effects this had on Russia’s young and ill-fated 
democracy, finally leading to the bolshevik coup d’état and 
civil war. It is hard to conceive of a better written, more com- 
plete and more scrupulously unbiassed account of the civil war. 
Mr. Chamberlin follows very closely the documentary evidence 
he has been able to study, and practically every other para- 
graph throughout the book is followed by a footnote indi- 
eating the source of the author's information on the subject. 
He treats with deference the leaders of both the Red and the 
White camps, yet it is only natural that certain personalities 
should have appealed to him more than others. He appre- 
ciates the personal integrity and courage of some of the 
white generals who fought against the bolsheviks ; he admires 
Lenin as a “ genius of revolution’? who would allow no 
scruples, ideals or loyalties to stand in the way of his 
actions—the complete cerebral, cynical, inhuman superman ; 
but Mr. Chamberlin’s real hero seems to be Trotzky—the 
ever ebullient, active, temperamental organiser of the 
bolshevik revolution and triumphant victor in the civil war. 

There are many other vivid, well-drawn portraits in this 
book. Perhaps its greatest virtue is that it lives. Its 
evocative power to a person like the present reviewer, who was 
an eye-witness of most of the events it describes, can be readily 
appreciaied. But to the general reader its principal interest 
should be in elucidating a question that has been puzzling 
all thinking people for the last eighteen years. This is how 
Mr. Chamberlin himself puts it: 

‘*“ Why did the Soviet régime survive and triumph, in spite of the 
terrific hardships which accompanied the early years of its career, 
in spite of the disillusionment which found eloquent expression not 
only in the white movements, headed as they were by members of 
the former ruling classes, but in many peasant uprisings, workers’ 
strikes, mutinies of Red Army soldiers ? To this question there is 
no single simple answer. A number of factors, psychological, 
political, economic and geographical, must be taken into con- 
sideration. There can be little doubt that if all the hatreds which 
the activities of the Soviet Government generated in various classes 
of the Russian people had ever found concentrated expression at 
one time under a single leadership, the Bolsheviki would have been 
swept out of existence.” 

Mr. Chamberlin can be congratulated on having written a 
book which will be indispensable to any student of Russian, 


indeed of European history. GrorcE SOLOVEYTCIIK 


Gluck and the Opera 


123. 6d.) 


Gluck. By Martin Cooper. (Chatto and Windus. 


Handel said Gluck 

Knew less counterpoint than his cook. 

None the less he made opera 

Dramatically properer. 
Tuvs might Clerihew have summed up the common opinion 
of the composer. Even Sir Donald Tovey, who wittily 
investigates the contrapuntal accomplishment of Handel's 
cook, is content to say that no injustice will be done to Gluck’s 
early works by inferring their character from collateral and 
subsequent events. Mr. Cooper is not satisfied with such 
indirect evidence. With scholarly earnestness he has reviewed 
not only the whole of Giuck’s output, much of it unpublished, 
but also that of his immediate predecessors and contem- 
poraries. The resulting book is something more than a 
critical study of Gluck’s achievement as a composer. It is 


————=. 


in effect a history of opera during the half centu 
Handel's. abandonment. of the form. and 
ventures, with Gluck as its central figure. There is a back. 
ward glance as far as Lully in France and an excursus 
the ballet, towards whose reform Gluck made his contribu, 

: F F y Re ion 
in collaboration with Noverre and Angiolini as he did to. that 
of opera with Calzabigi and du Roullet. 

It was the operatic reform that established Gluek's fame 
as a great composer, and, as is so often the case, he has been 
given credit for a great deal more than he did, while other 
of his real qualities have been overlooked. Mr. Cooper hag 
got ‘his subject smgularly well in focus, and his assessment 
of Gluck’s contribution to the development. of opera would 
do credit, in its lack of bias, to any judge on the bench, He 
has not twisted the evidence to confound common Opinion 
with special pleading, but, having examined Gluck’s early 
operas, admits the clumsiness of his technique which moved 
Handel to utter his obiter dictum. He is able to correct the 
idea, however, that Gluck’s failure in London, which Was 
due in part to political circumstances, resulted in a sudden 
change of heart, and that the composer, like Saul on the road 
to Damascus, suddenly saw the true light of operatic theory, 

Gluck was never a fanatic, like Wagner, and his theories, 
as other critics have shown before, were borrowed from 
contemporary writers, while his realisation of them in his 
music was largely due to his librettists. Mr. Cooper's 
researches add the further information that the operas of 
Jomelli and Traetta’ were already tending towards the 
Gluckian style. But if Gluck is to be deprived of the glory 
of performing a sudden miracle, nothing can diminish the 
greatness of his actual achievement, which was to have 
found a dramatically truthful style in which to give a powerful 
and convincing expression to the revolt against the artificiali- 
ties of Italian opera seria. That honour belongs to the 
composer alone, unshared by theorists and librettists. 

That Gluck was not hide-bound by the theories, which he 
exploited for the benefit of Vienna and Paris, is proved by 
his readiness to continue writing operas in the old style for 
Italy. It is here that Gluck, the man, shows through the 
musician, who is Mr. Cooper’s chief concern. Gluck’s life 
was in fact quite uninteresting apart from his music. No 
amorous scandals have come to light, only some petty mean- 
nesses and dishonesties, which were part of his peasant 
shrewdness and eye for the main chance, He was a good 
talker, if not an adept controversialist. Fortunately Mr. 
Cooper has refused to take us through all the dreary details 
of the journalistic controversy between Gluck and Piceini, 
in which neither of the protagonists, who admired one another, 
really took part. 

There is one important point which Mr. Cooper fails to 
make, though he hovers on the brink of it. The character 
istic of the ‘“‘ reformed” operas, Orfeo, Alceste, and the two 
Iphigénies, is their extreme simplicity of design. Their 
action is reduced to the simplest dramatic situations of 
sublime emotion, and upon these situations Gluck was able 
to let loose the full force of inspiration, without having to 
resort to the ordinary technical procedure of filling-in which 
the normal opera demands. Gluck’s craftsmanship always 
remained clumsy, and it was by getting rid of the occasions 
for mere craftsmanship that his genius was able to rise to 
its full height. Mr. Cooper is not afraid to attribute to that 
genius a moral quality, a term which has not been fashionable 
in recent criticism. It may be that this quality occupies 
too preponderant a place in Gluck’s music, as compared ° 
with that of Beethoven or Mozart, but it is, none the less, 
a vital ingredient in all great music. It is only its appreciation 
that can bring Gluck’s operas back into the favour of modem 
audiences, who are apt to find them frigid, because the things 
that exeited contemporary opinion have lost their 
emotional force and colour with the passage of time. 

Mr. Cooper’s book is sponsored by the Professor of Music 
at Cambridge, whose preface serves as a hall-mark upon its 
scholarship. It is certainly an important addition to the 
literature of opera and of its particular subject. It may be 
felt that some of Mr. Cooper’s comparisons, e.g., that of a 
passage from Saheri with one from Aida, are a little far- 
fetched, but in the main his criticisms are well-founded and 
he writes agreeably, if with a detachment that forbids 
enthusiasm. The book is admirably produced, though the 
proof-reading has not been impeccable. pyne_ry HvssEY. 
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Motor [ramp 
JOHN HEYGATE 
‘Being a person of intelligence and 
observation, he was able to approach 
Hitlerism without exaggerated distaste, and 
to visit the South Tyrol without any undue 
anti-Italian outbursts. His story is thus not 
merely gay and adventurous, but also 


° 9 . > 
soundly informative. HAROLD NICOLSON in 
the TELEGRAPH Illustrated 8s. 6d. 


ito 
South Country Fisherman 
LANCELOT PEART 
Mr. Peart deals with many branches of 
freshwater fishing ; he lives the whole year 
through in constant touch with everything 
about the riverside. oe a 


Metternich 
H. du COUDRAY 


‘Miss du Coudray’s book can be read with 
both pleasure and profit. Her Metternich 
is a human being in whom the reader can 
believe.’ The SPECTATOR Mlustrated 15s. 


Buckingham: 15092 - 1628 
M. A. GIBB 


‘Judiciously illustrating her story from 
original sources, Miss Gibb has shown the 
development of Buckingham’s — personality 
through the medium of direct narrative, so 
that his character and his fate are seen in 
clear relation to each other.’ ¢.V. WEDGWOOD 15s. 
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Dictatorship in America in 1930 








Cut and Come Again 
stories by H. E. BATES 
‘He is a primarily lyrical writer, and his 
impulse has so far found its purest expression 
in his briefer fictions. If Mr. Bates should 
write no more, still something of his, if only 
a handful of short stories, would stand as a 
contribution to current literature unique in its 


own kind.’ 
The TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 7s. 6d. 


Fierce and Gentle 
stories by H. A. MANHOOD 


‘Darkly gleaming cross-sections of the 
lite of the poor, the simple of the earth. 
Mr. Manhood can be brutal and tender, 
fantastic and matter of fact, in the space of 
a page.’ L.A. PAVEY 7s. 6c 


The White Blackbird 
poems by ANDREW YOUNG 


In a review of his first volume ‘ Winter Flarvest,’ 
the NEW STATESMAN wrote: ‘Here is poetry, 
perhaps the purest that has appeared 
during the century; poetry of perception 
and expression.’ 5s. 


The Best Poems of 1935 
Edited by THOMAS MOULT 


Of previous volumes EDMUND BLUNDEN wrote : 
‘Mr. Moult’s annual register of British and 
American verse is essential. We may obtain 
some notion of the progress of poetry at large.’ 
With decorations by AGNES MILLER PARKER 6s. 










It Can't Happen Here 
by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


who has been awarded the Nobel Prize tor Literature 


6 ‘ ° ° 
It has enough vigour, speed, mockery, honest anger, invectiveness, 
power of characterization, knowledge of the American scene, to make 
it more vivid and readable, whether as entertainment or warning, 


than 95, or even 99, novels out of every hundred. 


The TIMES 7s. 6d. 


All prices are net 
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Lady Elizabeth Hatton 


The Lady of Bleeding Heart Yard. By Laura Norsworthy. 


10s. 6d.) 


Tur reputation of Lady Elizabeth Hatton, whose tumultuous 
career—together with the equally agitated life of her daughter, 
the Viscountess Purbeck—is the subject of Mrs. Norsworthy’s 
book, rests chiefly on the confused imagination of the Reverend 
Richard Barham, who devoted one of the Ingoldsby Legends 
to recording her alliance with the Devil, and the jealous 
hostility of the biographers of Sir Edward Coke, her second 
husband, with whom she spent thirty-six years in matrimonial 
civil warfare. Mrs. Norsworthy’s is the first rescue-party to 
take the field. Her task has not been an easy one, as all the 
material relating to her subjects’ lives is fragmentary and scat- 
tered, but, although the evidence seems at times to be a little 
strained in their favour, the story which she has managed to 
piece together certainly succeeds in substantially qualifying. if 
not entirely in quashing, the previous verdicts. The book is 
pleasantly written, and—though sometimes unreliable in its 
history—-is well worth the study of anyone interested in the 
social background of the period. 

Elizabeth Cecil was the sixth daughter—not the fourth, 
as Mrs. Norsworthy asserts—of the second Lord Burghley, 
and the granddaughter of Queen Elizabeth’s Lord High 
‘Treasurer. She was married first to Sir William Newport, who 
took the name of Hatton on the death of his uncle. She was 
entirely devoted to him, and wrote forty-cight years 
after his death that she had “ abounded with temporal 
felicity while she was the happy wife of her first most faithful 
and dear deceased husband with whose breath all her trans- 
itory happiness expired.” Sir William Hatton’s death 
left her an eminently eligible widow, for she inherited from 
him Corfe Castle and the whole of the Isle of Purbeck, Hatton 
House in Holborn (from which Hatton Garden takes its 
name), and a substantial income. Naturally suitors were 
quick to apply for her hand. The two most likely candidates, 
who happened to be jealous rivals in public as well as in 


(John Murray. 
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Ilow to use your Bank 


It pays the Bark to be used by its customers, 
though many of its services cost the customer 
nothing atall. It is therefore the Westminster 
Bank’s policy to popularise its services by 
issuing from time to time simply worded 
explanations of various ways in which it is 
glad to be used. Amongst its publications are 
the following: Points before Travel’ing, notes on 
the Protection of Travellers from Loss. Thirly- 
rine Aévartages of an Account with the Bank. 
Securilics, their Custody and Supervision. The 
Income Tax of Customers and Shareholders. 
Forward Exchange, the bulwark against chang- 
Rates. Cruising with Travellers 


Cheques. Wills, the Bank as 


ing 


an Executor 


Copie fice of 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


may be had at any local branch 
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private life, were Francis Bacon and Edward Coke. Bag 
despite an advantage of nine years in age, was soon : 
of the running, a3, being poor, thriftless, and at that Ps 
still relatively undistinguished, -he had clearly little to a. 
her, and wrecked his chances by being sudde . 
for debt. Coke was rich and already Attorney-General 
but it is doubtful whether Lady Elizabeth Hatton would 
have taken him bit for the pressure put on her by the other 
members of the Cecil family. Even when she had agreed 
to marry him, she made her own terms for the ceremony 
obliging him—despite Archbishop Whitgift’s Warning that 
infringements of the Church regulations would be followed 
by excommunication and imprisonment—to marry her by 
night and without banns or licence at Hatton House. She 
had hoped, no doubt, that he would refuse her terms, but 
unfortunately for her he accepted them, and as soon as he 
had undergone the ceremony revealed the reasons which 
had prompted his desire for the marriage. He took posses. 
sion of her entire estate and proceeded. to administer jt 
according to his own wishes. What is more, he expected 
her to be satisfied by this arrangement. 

But in the matter of wifely obedience he had been spoiled 
by his first wife, Bridget Paston, who had been so occupied 
with bearing him ten children in sixteen years that she had 
had little time left to resist his tyrannical habits. He found 
Lady Elizabeth Hatton very different to deal with. She bore 
him two children only, and kept the rest of her time free for 
carrying out the counter-manoeuvres necessary to cope with 
his outrageous conduct. She refused to take his name, she 
forbade him to attend her parties (which were famous) except 
upon her express invitation, she routed him at the Council 
Table when they were summoned there: in an attempt to 
settle their differences, and whei: he arranged, behind her 
back and against her wishes, a marriage between their daughter 
and Sir John Villiers, she outwitted him for the time being 
by vanishing and taking her daughter with her. They were 
perpetually at war over one thing or another, almost invariably 
the fault was his, and generally—despite the handicaps under 
which she was forced to labour—the victory in the long run 
was hers. Yet, despite the fact that he never made the 
slightest move to meet her even half-way, she was astonish- 
ingly generous towards him: for instance, when in 1616, as 
the result of Bacon’s representations to King James, Coke 
was superseded as Chief Justice of the King’s Bench and 
suspended from the Privy Council, she not only went to live 
with him in their manor-house at Stoke Pozes but did what 
she could at Court to get him reinstated—being herself for- 
bidden the Court for her pains. She really had no peace until 
after he was dead; he died, heavily in the Royal suspicion, 
in 1684, and Lady Elizeb>th Hatton then had twelve years 
of happiness and freedom (but for a brief interval in the Fleet, 
the only setback in the other lifelong warfare which she 
waged against the Bishops of Ely) before she died venerated 
and admired by all Parliamentary London. 

Any unbiassed reader will undoubtedly feel that Mrs. 
Norsworthy has in the main proved her case for Lady Elizabeth 
Hatton, but there will be more doubt about her advocacy 
on behalf of her daughter. Lady Purbeck had nothing like 
her mother’s integrity or strength of character, and many 
of her actions which Mrs. Norsworthy defends were obviously 
weak or stupid. In certain places she is almost certainly 
misleading. In discussing, for instanee, the circumstances 
in which, some years after her husband had gone off his head 
and had been separated from her, Lady Purbeck gave birth 
to a son, she seems to accept without any qualms the explana- 
tion which Lady Purbeck gave, that the child was her husband's 
and the result of a meeting with him in one of his lucid intervals. 
But it is surely much more probable that the child was, as is 
generally believed, the son of Sir Robert Howard, whose 
mistress Lady Purbeck unquestionably was after, and almost 
certainly also before, the event—especially as Lady Purbeck 
allowed a considerable delay before claiming legitimacy for 
her son, and for some time after his birth called him Robert 
Wright. Moreover, though Mrs. Norsworthy mentions the 
Purbeck Peerage Case, which came up many years later, she 
does not record that the decision arrived at was against the 
legitimacy of Lady Purbeck’s son. But these are but small 
blemishes in a book which is clearly the result of much patient 
study, most of which has produced admirable results. 

Derek VERSCHOYLE. 
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Recommended by THE BOOK SOCIETY 


Steady Drummer 
by STANLEY CASSON 
The memoirs of an intelligence officer 
serving on the Balkan front in the great war. 
EDMUND BLUNDEN: ‘ The scholar-soldier 
whose book now comes before us saw his 
war with unusual intensity, and has means 
to convey those now remote countenances 
of time and chance in beautiful prose.’ 
GLASGOW HERALD: ‘A brilliant. . . and 
an inspiriting book.’ IHustrated. 125. 6d. net 


The Living Garden 


or the How and Why of Garden Life 
by E, J. SALISBURY, 

DSe., F.R-.S. 

One of the most 

interesting and 

delightful garden- 

ing books ever 

published and 

one for which 

gardeners have waited many years. A book 
to keep—and read again. 
Beautifully illustrated. 


Please write for prospectus 


tos. 6d. net 


Unsolved Problems 


- 
of Science 
by A. W. HASLETT 
Sometime Foundation Scholar of 

King’s College, Cambridge 
MORNING Post: ‘ May be recommended 
unhesitatingly to anyone who wishes for a 
clear and impartial view of the present 
position of natural science.’ 75. Od. net 


a cheap edition of a famous book 


The National Gallery 
by SIR CHARLES HOLMES 


Not only an indispensable companion to the 
study of the pictures in the National Gallery, 
but in effect an historical and critical survey 
of pictorial art. 

Fully illustrated. 3 volumes. Wol. I. The 
Italian Schools. Vo/. II. The Netherlands, 
Germany, Spain. Vo/. III. France and 
England. 75. 6d. net each 


Round Pegs 
Some Ideas on Choosing a Career 

by HOWARD RUBIE 
This book is packed with common sense. 
As Careers master at Dulwich College, the 
author has had plenty of experience in 
advising boys about their future when they 
leave school. 35. Od. net 
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by 
Margery Sharp 
Author of “The Flowering Thorn.” 
7/6 net 
“T have enjoyed every one of her 
hooks, but none more than ‘Four 
Gardens.” "—RALPH STRAUS. 


THE JEWISH 
CARAVAN 


GREAT STORIES OF TWENTY- 
FIVE CENTURIES 
Edited by 
Leo Schwarz 
10/6 net 
“This a record in which every Jew 
may take legitimate pride.” 


—JOHN O’LONDON’S WEEKLY. 


MIRABEAU 


Evarts Scudder 
10/- net 
“«\firabeau’ is plain, unvarnished bio- 
graphy—all the better for being simple, 
clear and concise.’-—NEII’ STATES- 
MAN AND NATION. 


y 
HENRY LV 
J. D. Griffith Davies 
10/- net 
“Nir. Davies’s. style is clear, his 
estimates are sane, and his book 
presents in convenient form some ot 
the main conclusions ot modern 


scholarship.,—THE TIMES. 


r i 
BAT AND BALL 
A New Book about Cricket. 
Edited by 
Thomas Moult 
15/- net 
“Mr. Moult has got together a great 
team. and the book is a sheer delight 
frum the first page to the last.” 


—THE CRICKETER 


ABOUT FISHING 
Robert Hartman 
15/- net 
“Tt would steer a novice to proficiency 
and stimulate an expert to experiment.” 


—SUNDAY TIMES. 


POINT OF VIEW 


Patrick Bellew 
10/- net 
This is a book of drawings by Patrick 
Bellew. They are all funny. Some oi 
them are very funny. Some of them 
—well, judge for yourselt! 


= = 
THE GUEST BOOK 

Edited by 

Edward J. O’Brien 

8/6 net 
Designed by an anthologist who needs 
no introduction for the pleasure, 
malicious or otherwise, ot the week 
end guest. 


THE CHILDREN’S 
HOLIDAY BOOK 
OF VERSE 
Chosen and cdited by 
Lorna Lewis 
7/6 net 
A new and original anthology for boys 
and girls between the ages of five and 

fifteen. 


=ARTHUR BARKER 
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Servus Dei et Hominis 

My Life’s Little Day. By John C. Carlile. (Blackie. 6s.) 
Tuts book may be regarded from many different aspects. 
As the story of the pilgrimage of a sincere and devoted 
Christian, it recalls the Grace Abounding of another famous 
Baptist minister. But Dr. Carlile has been confronted by 
problems more complicated than those which Bunyan had 
to solve. Believing that religion is the ultimate solution 
of our difficulties, he vet realises that we have to live in 
this world, and that a minister must be a social worker. 
From the very first, when he saw the sincerity of Bradlaugh, 
he has spoken, worked, and thought for the submerged 
multitudes. He has been an indefatigable journalist, a reporter, 
and a reviewer. What is more, he has been himself one of the 
poor. 

As is right, he is a firm believer in his own form of Chris- 
tianity ; but, like John Wesley. he is ‘* the friend of all and 
the enemy of none.” His work has brought him into friendly 
intimacy with Cardinal Manning. with Archbishop Lang, 
with Fabians, and with Communists. Like Cromwell, he 
is willing to accept the help of anybody who will join whole- 
heartedly in the war against social evil. His acquaintance 
is astonishingly large: his book has as many characters 
as a novel of Dickens, and he finds something good to say 
of everybody. Primarily, of course, it will appeal to members 
of Dr. Carlile’s own church, but it cannot fail also to interest 
the world as a whole. It carries us back vividly into the 
past, and bridges the space between Thomas Cooper the 
Chartist of the ‘forties and the Will Crookses of our own day. 
Jt tells us of Annie Besant’s Secularist years, and recalls 
that forgotten best seller, The World of Cant. Simple and 
unpretentious as the writing is, I think the book, with its 
brief but telling allusions, will be of service to the historian 
who shall desire to understand the real moving forces of 
the last half-century. KE. BE. KELLETT. 


Glasgow Slums 

By Arthur McArthur and H. Kingsley Long. 
7s. 6d.) 

Mr. McArruvur is a workman who has been out of work for 
five years. He was born and bred in the Gorbals, a bad and 
extensive slum in the South Side of Glasgow. This story. in 
which Mr. Kingsley Long has collaborated with him, describes 
with considerable frankness the life he knows as he has 
learned of it by experience. There is no reason to question 
the honesty of his picture, which though appalling is never 
deliberately sensational. 

The main figure in the story is a gangster called the Razor 
King. A few vears ago there were many gangs in Glasgow, 
some of them with fancy and even literary names ; but these 
have now lost much of their virulence. ‘The most remarkable 
thing about these gangs was their cult of ingenious savagery, 
and the variety of dangerous or disfiguring arms that they 
employed, ranging from razors, safety and other, through steel 
files two fect long, to the spears of swordfish, They rarely 
molested anybody but members of rival gangs; but in their 
fights they were completely ruthless: and Mr, McArthur 
describes a single combat in which the Razor King, having 
felled his opponent, stamps on his face and crushes in his nose. 
It is claimed that the subsidiary detail in the book is accu- 
rate, though the characters are fictitious. If that is so, there 
is abundant material in it not only for pity but also for alarm. 

This gangster life of Glasgow is not entirely due to the 
appalling unemployment there, though unemployment has 
increased and intensified it. The authors consider that 
* unemployment and overcrowding are primarily responsible 
for conditions which may be paralleled in all great cities, but 
which are, perhaps, more conspicuous in Glasgow than in any 
other.” The picture of overcrowding in this book is almost 
more horrible than the picture of cruelty and violence. Single 
rooms and stairhead lavatories seem to be the rule in the 
Gorbals ; the houses are infested with bugs; there are no 
baths; and there is no privacy. ‘The young rebel against 
their environment or try to escape from it: the gangs are 
doubtless an expression of this rebellion, This book is of great 
value because it describes from the inside a kind of life which 
exists not only in Glasgow but in all large manufacturing towns, 
yet is guessed at by very few people. 


No Mean City. 
(Longmans. 
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Arabia Deserta 


King Coffin. By Conrad Aiken. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


ONE opens a new novel by Mr. Conrad Aiken with all the 
excitement that comes from complete confidence in the author 
One is satisfied beforehand of the impregnable front he will 
offer to the details of criticism, the contemporary nature of 
his thought. the subtlety and exactitude of his style, his 
technical ability which never allows a value to escape, “One 
can surrender at ence to appreciation, to the deep interest of 
his psychological exploration. One of the characters in Great 
Circle described the map of a brain as being like an imaginary 
map of Mars. “Full of Arabia Desertas. Canals, seas 
mountidins, glaciers, extinct volcanoes, or ulcers . . . And all 
that strange congregation of scars, that record of wounds and 
fissures, is what speaks and: acts.” 
which Mr. Aiken moves. 

King Coffin is a study in madness. The Arabia Deserta of 
Jasper Ammen’s brain lies much further from the ordinary 
trade routes than the brain Mr. Aiken mapped in Great Circle 
of the damned-to-be-cuckolded dweller in polite Cambridge, 
Mass., further, I think, than many previous novelists have gone, 
Jasper Ammen is an ego-centric ; one sees him always from 
inside his brain, trying to get free in a crazy superman pride 
from life, from the little circle of theoretical anarchists he hag 
supported with his money, from the woman who loves him, 
from every friend in turn, by deliberate acts of rudeness, by 
mystifications, asserting his superiority by small social immor- 
alities such as reading other people’s letters and diaries. The 
last stage of that assertion, of course, must be to destroy life, 
But the crime must be a pure one :if he murders a friend, too 
many impure motives, of irritation .boredom, jealousy, may 
play their part, so Ammen chooses a complete stranger, a little 
man he happens to notice in the subway. 

To satisfy his sense of power Ammen sects himself to learn 
all the details of the life he proposes to end; he speaks to 
Jones on the telephone, sends him theatre tickets anony- 
mously the better to watch him, shadows him to his oflice and 
his home in its mean villa-ed street, he even makes his way 
into the cellar of his house when all above are occupied with 
childbirth. All interests but Jones, the chosen stranger, and 
his own sense of power fade out of Ammen’s brain : ordinary 
life reaches him only in snatches of overheard conversation, 
married people talking on stairways, girls in the street, two 
students starting a car. 


That is the region in 


Ammen’s madness is not of merely specialised interest, for 
it is a form of self-consciousness, not of derangement. He has 
carried consciousness of himself, the mapping of his own brain, 
to a point that excludes the world, but it is an accurate, nota 
crazily drawn map. The pathos of his situation is that so 
complete a self-consciousness must inevitably recognise its 
own defeat. The moment of cutting himself loose, the moment 
when he made his decision to destroy, is the only real moment 
of detachment, of complete superiority : 

‘** It seemed very remote, a long time ago, very remote, and oddly 
bright and innocent : it had been spring ; and although it was still 
spring, somehow now it seemed as if he was looking back to it from 
another season, another year. The plan had then been formless, 
of course,and this had given it the charm and vagueness of all new 
things, new undertakings—the stranger had not yet been discovered 
or his strangeness identified, the whole problem still remained meta- 
physical—a mere formula—and it was now possible to recognise 
that at that stage there had been an unmistakable sense of freedom 
which had, at once, with the actual selection of Jones disappeared.” 

The values of this story could not have been conveyed 
through any other mind than Ammen’s, but Mr. Aiken, of 
course, by keeping his story inside the ego-centric conscious- 
ness, has had to sacrifice all the usual enticements of the novel 
in the way of vivid objective characterisation. I wish I could 
convey with what poetry and subtle drama, with what pathos 
in the climax when hopeless defeated Ammen watches Jones 
put away his still-born child in the hideous marble necropolis, 
Mr. Aiken has compensated the reader. Mr. Herbert Read 
once wrote of the psychological complexity of James's world 
that “it was obviously the real world, the only world worth 
describing. once vour course is set that way. Tenry James 
went ahead, fearlessly, irretrievably, into regions where few 
are found who care to follow him.” Mr. Aiken is one of the 
few—which is only another way of saying that he is perhaps 
the most exciting, the most finally satisfying of living novelists. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 
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More Lovely Food 


A receipt book compiled by Ruth Lowinsky, decorated by 
Thomas Lowinsky. A sequel to Lovely Food (and a bigger 
and better kitchen-cum-reading book). An inspiration for 
the hostess and housekeeper. American cloth 6s. Special 


edition already sold out. 


(All 8s. 6d., India paper 10s. 6d., except Blake 12s. 6d.) 


DONWNE : Poems and selected 
prose. Edited by John Haywood. 


$14 pages. 

BLAKE: The complete writings. 
Edited by Geoffrey Keynes. 1156 
pages. 

SWIFT: Selected poems and 
prose. Edited by John Haywood. 
800 pages. 


MORRIS: Selected poems and 
prose. Edited by G. D. H. Cole. 700 


pages. 
HAZLITT: Selected essays. 
Edited by Geoffrey Keynes. 832 


pages. 


COLERIDGE: Select poems 
and prose. Edited by Stephen Potter. 


832 pages. 


The Week-End Book 


is still the best of presents, the most sociable and encyclo- 
paedic of anthologies. Decorated, 564 pages for 6s. 


THE NONESUCH PRESS 





16 Great James Street, W.C.1 











THE GENERAL ELECTION 


Electors who wish to understand the prin- 
ciples of the two main contending parties 
should read the two following books by 


F. J. C. HEARNSHAW 


both of which are now published in a cheap 
edition at 


3/6 each 


CONSERVATISM 
IN ENGLAND 


“The Party’s adherents will recognise, as a tower 
of strength for their cause and doctrine, so able 
and trenchant a work as ‘ Conservatism in England.’ 
... Here is the quintessence of the Conservative 
faith expressed with energy and conviction.”— 
Illustrated London News. 


SURVEY OF 
SOCIALISM 


“Many books have been written on Socialism; 
but Prof. Hearnshaw, who appears to have read 
them all, has virtually made them superfluous. For 
his excellent new volume surveys the whole field of 
Socialist and anti-Socialist literature so thoroughly 
and accurately that those who read it will hardly 
need to seek information elsewhere.” — Daily 
Telegraph. 


CeO eS MACMILLAN PR 








Eleanour Sinclair Rohde’s 


New Book—Ready Nov. 14th 


Shakespeare's Wild Flowers, 
Gardens, Herbs, Gatherers of 
Simples and Bee Lore 


Demy 8vo. 256 pages, with 5 illustrations in colour 
from the original paintings by Jacques le Moyne 
(c. 1586), and 7 line drawings. 8s. 6d. net 


By the same Author 





The Scented Garden 
“A unique and fascinating book.”—The Field. 
Fourth Impression. 10s. 6d. net 


Gardens of Delight 


“One of the rare ideal books about the garden.”— 
The Times. 32 pages of illustrations. 15s. net 


The Story of the Garden 


*“ As rich in interest as it is in information.”-—Country 
Life. 52 monochrome illustrations and 5 plates in 
colour. 16s. net 


Medici Christmas Cards and 
Calendars 


Beautiful in colour, original in design, each one is a 
gift in itself. Prices from 1d. to 7s. 6d. Of all good 
dealers or write for fully illustrated list and shop by post. 







Xn, 2 hc 
Wao 
7 Grafton Street, London, W. 1. 44Q992i8 

een ae 





By Appointment Art Publishers to H.M. The King. 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Darkness and Dawn. By Alexei Tolstoi. Translated by Edith 
Bone and Emile Burns. (Gollanez. 8s. 6d.) . 

It Can’t Happen Here. By Sinclair Lewis. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Pilgrims Without Shrine. By Leo Lania. Translated by 
H. R. d’Erlanger. (Lovat Dickson.” 8s. 6d.) 

In Sight of the Promised Land. By Georges Duhamel. Trans- 
lated by Béatrice de Holthoir. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


Oxt would not expect any novel dealing with the most 
disturbed vears in the history of Russia to give out a duleet 
murmur of tranquillity, and Alexei Tolstoi (who is said to 
be a relation both of the great Tolstoi and of Turgenev) 
conveys fully what it means for people of education and 
sensibility to have to live through a period of unflagging 
crisis. It may be said at once that although this vivid and 
energetic writer is a best seller-in Russia he does not harp 
on the usual Red string and is likely to interest English 
readers irrespective of their political inclinations, for his 
business is with events and not creeds. First of all we are 
introduced to more or less intellectual society in St. Peters- 
burg just before the War, when futurists went about in top 
hats and orange-coloured jackets, with monocles in their 
eyes and fishes and arrows painted on their cheeks. The air 
is heavy with foreboding. ‘* Russia,” says someone, * is 
rotting: if you blow at her, she will crumble into dust. 
It’s impossible to live like this. . . . We need some kind of 
self-immolation, purification by fire. ...7 ‘ The nation 
as a whole,” says someone else, “is passing through the 
first phase of god-seeking : overthrowing the foundations.” 
In this atmosphere move two sisters, Katia and Daria, one 
marzed to a barrister who comes to a violent end, the other 
destined to marry Telegin, an enginecr who is dismissed from 
a factory for sympathising with strikers, goes to the War, 
and is later involved in all the turmoil of the Revolution 
and civil war: 

‘It was terrible, incomprehensible, inexplicable. Everything 

had come to an end. Everything was different. Titles, honours, 
pensions, officers’ epaulettes, letters of the alphabet, God, private 
property and even the right to live as one pleased had been 
abolished.” 
While the whole countryside is ravaged by revolution and 
counter-revolution, while in the silent city parks at night 
wavfarers are terrified by “ leapers,”> who prance about in 
shrouds, with springs attached to their feet, whistling and 
gnashing their teeth, while power is getting into new hands, 
ordinary people are trying to get their bearings and conduct 
their lives properly. To convey all this in a novel is a 
tremendous undertaking, and it succeeds. If the general 
effect is turbulent and in a sense fragmentary, that is all 
to the good. With that sensory awareness so characteristic 
of the Russians, with wonderfully various powers of observa- 
tion and invention, the author has created what may well 
be the best novel about the Russian Revolution. 

Perhaps -\lexei Tolstoi is, like Doremus Jessup, the hero of 
Ut Cant Happen Here, a liberal at heart. for he puts into the 
mouth of a proletarian the opinion that * there are many evil 
ones among the bourgeois, but there aren't so few among us 
either.” Jessup. a middle-class intellectual, is not ashamed of 
being one, for he has grown ™ tired of apologising for not having 
a dirty neck.” Mr. Sinclair Lewis has chosen him as a symbol 
of resistance to what might happen in America if power were 
to get into the hands of certain * evil ones ~ and to be wielded 
in the form of a Fascist dictatorship. The time is next year, 
and Jessup. middle-aged editor of the Fort Beulah Daily 
Informer, is an Everyman, Little Man, or Man in the Street, a 
personification of domestic and humanitarian virtue playing 
David to the shabby Goliath of a tevolution in terms 
of Rotary.” Jessup’s answer to the suggestion that “it 
couldn't happen here” is that “no country in the worid 
can get more hysterical! ves, or more obsequious !—than 
America,” and he cites such examples as Huey Long and 
Father Coughlin, Sammany graft and Chicago gangs, the 
KKu-Klux-Klan, Aimée McPherson and Mrs. Eddy, lynchings 
ind prehibition. Jt dees happen, and one Berzelius Windrip 
becomes President, with satellites and private army, the 
abuses that follow being carefully copied from Nazi Germany, 
and ending logically in a war of aggression. Windrip and his 
followers have realised 


“ that this country has gone so flabby that any gang darin 
and unscrupulous enough, and smart enough not to see 
can grab hold of the entire government... .” 


& enough 
mM illegal, 
Mr. Lewis is full of right-minded indignation, and his powers 
of assembling masses of realistic detail and infusing life 
into them are in evidence in these pages. In America 
the book may serve as an awful warning, but we of Course 
have awful warnings nearer at hand, and ‘while we may 
be quite ready to believe in the possibilities of political 
violence which Mr. Lewis sets out, and to admire the Vigour 
with which he sets them out, we may feel that he is not 
sufficiently free from much of the crudity of the America he 
knows so well, and in matters of sentiment especially he does 
not write for people with any taste. 

Herr Leo Lania is the author of Land of Promise. a novel 
that presents a noteworthy picture of life in pre-Nazi Berlin, 
He now directs his special view of life in our times into 
Jater years and further afield. His new story opens with an 
intimate survey of the passengers on an international express, 
and at first it seems that he is just going to present us with one 
of those conventional sets of crooks and spies who have so 
often popped in and out of each other’s compartments on the 
films, exchanging meaning looks, stealing papers or pearls, 
pointing the frequent revolver, and finally establishing the 
innocence of some compromised young woman with gummy- 
looking eyelashes. But in point of fact there is nothing fare 
fetched about Pilgrims Without Shrine. It is just one more 
reminder that the ninteen-thirties are not altogether such an 
improvement on the nineteen-twenties as they are sometimes 
made out to be: this equivocal, international society of 
bewildered young men, unhappy or unscrupulous women, 
more or less clever adventurers, and powerful magnates is 
all round us and may be seen by those who have eyes to sec it. 
Herr Lania has seen it. He shifts his scene easily from Berlin 
to Paris, from Paris to London, training his camera on politi- 
cians in exile (“‘ which is a contradiction in_ itself *’), on 
men who hold political convictions as a mystical faith, or 
regard their emigration as a ** historical mission,” on secret 
agents and their womenfolk, and especially on Sir Maxim 
Levitzky, an armament king who is not bloodthirsty, who 
reads boys’ books and founds a newspaper called La Paix 
(* Our Programme: Peace. Our Aim: Europe. Our 
Weapon: Truth’), and whose son is assassinated by Nazis ... 
Shall we be followed ? Is he a traitor ? Doesn’t he love me 
any more? Why is she so late?) Who is that Chinese? 
Yes, anxiety and uncertainty are the prevailing emotions, 
crime occurs easily, power is abused, and of all this Herr Lania 
write collectedly but feelingly, without any suspicion of melo- 
drama. Perhaps those other “ pilgrims without shrine,” 
the futurists and anarchists in Darkness and Dawn, were less 
mad, less harmful than these. 

Those who have read the two previous volumes of M. 
Duhamel’s ** Pasquier Chronicles ~ will not require to be told 
that they form part of a family story that might well serve 
as a model, an ordered design carried out coolly and gracefully, 
and imbued with the melancholy or at least the nostalgia pro- 
voked by consideration of a world rot vet shattered by war, 
noise, speed, new dogmas and widespread confusion. 

** And silence fell once more, that silence typical of the provinces 

just pierced by the far-distant shriek of a train. A deep silence, 
damp with the breath of the gardens and fields, clung to the houses 
slumbering in the dusky cool of a September evening.” 
The most important things in this new volume are the strain 
put upon Laurent Pasquier in the effort of changing from 
a boy into a man, his mixed feelings, especially towards 
his feckless father, his love for his sister Cécile, Cécile’s 
difficulties with her drug-taking lover Valdemar, and _ the 
various life of the family. Tragedy is mixed with triviality ; 
for humour there is an alarming excursion in a‘ horse- 
less carriage"; there are hints of those * everlasting dis- 
cussions about the dog getting deaf, the cat stealing. trouble 
with the gas-cooker, socialist politics, the ingredients of ceilu- 
loid ” ; and Laurent, not yet twenty, struggles towards a “life 
of noble purpose ” through a muddle of constant quarrels and 
petty stupidities. All is redeemed by a touch of that 
“literature,” that ‘ graceful phrasing,’ without which life 
“relapses into ugliness and confusion.” 
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Current Literature 


ONE AGAINST ENGLAND 
By Ernst Carl 


Before the War Ernst Carl was an industrial secret agent 
for Germany in England. When the War started he remained 
in this country as a-spy.. In-One. Against England (Jarrold, 
12s. ‘6d.), he tells a story of achievements as startling as 
anything inthe records:of- espionage: - We are asked to believe 
some extraordinary things. The author tells how he mas- 
queraded.as a wounded Belgian officer and moved freely in the 
highest society. He-met Lord Kitchener and heard. from his 
own lips when he was sailing for Russia. Thanks to this 
information he was able to arrange for an Irish sailor of Sinn 
Fein sympathies to smuggle on board the ‘ Hampshire’ the 
bomb which sent’ that*ship to the bettom. On another 
occasion he secured a post as secretary to an exclusive West 
End club, where he overheard the indiscreet conversations of 
statesmen and others—no mean feat for a foreigner, even in 
peace time. His most ambitious plot was thwarted by his 
arrest. In league with certain Sinn Feiners he had planned 
the sinking of the entire British fleet, by means of bombs to 
be smuggled on board each ship by an Irish member of the 
crew. The magnitude of the plot saved his life; for the 
authorities, threatened with the exposure of their incom- 
petence by Carl's wife—the daughter of a well-known English- 
man—merely. sentenced him. to six months’ imprisonment 
for failing to register as‘an alien! One is thankful that 
Mr. Carl does not attempt to bring forward any documentary 
proofs of these startling revelations. 


DIAZ 
By General Alberto Baldini 

The part played by Italy in the Great War is frequently 
under-estimated. The popular view is that, after the defeat 
of the Italians at Caporetto, the situation on the Italo- 
Austrian front was only saved by the efforts of the English 
and French and, later, of the Americans. In Diaz (Toulmin, 
Ss. 6d.), it is General Baldini’s purpose to show that the main 
credit for the ultimate defeat of Austria belongs to the 
Comimander-in-Chief of the Italian army. In 1914, Armando 
Diaz was attached to Headquarters Staff as Director of 
Operations ; in 1917, he was in command of the 23rd Army 
Corps ; and then, after Caporetto, when the whole country 
was demoralised by defeatism, he was suddenly called upon 
to take over the supreme command of the Italian forces from 
Marshal Cadorna. He immediately set about the reorganisa- 
tion of the army and the restoration of the country’s morale 
gencrally. His despatches and correspondence with head- 
quarters and with the Allied generals show him to have been a 
man of wide understanding and great military ability, and 
above all, a far-seeing strategist. After the battle of the 
Piave he was urged by the Minister of War and by the Allies 
to drive home his victory by an immediate advance across 
the river. He held his hand, and the crushing defeat he was 
able to inflict on the Austrians at Vittorio Veneto in October, 
1918, proved the wisdom of his decision. General Baldini’s 
book, based largely on documents of which many have been 
hitherto inaccessible, leaves no doubt as to the greatness of 
Marshal Diaz’s achievement and the importance of Italy’s 
zontribution to the Allied victory. 


A SCHOOLBOY CAUGHT IN THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 
By André Mikhelson 


The author of this autobiography was fourteen years old 
at the time of the Bolshevik revolution. His family suffered 
the fate of all-the wealthier bourgeois of Moscow: deprived 
of all their property, they were turned adrift on the streets, 
and André Mikhelson, on the death of his mother from shock 
and starvation, found himself thrown on his own resources. 
In A Schoolboy Caught in the Russian Revolution (Putnam, 
10s. 6d.) he recounts his experiences in those days of social and 
moral chaos between the destruction of the old and the estab- 
lishment of the new order. The book is intensely moving, 
and its frequently unpleasant frankness is perhaps inevitable 
in an intimate record of adolescence passed in such circum- 
stances. At first the life of the streets appealed to the school- 
boy's sense of adventure ; he became a communist, and throw- 
ing stones through the windows of friends’ houses seemed 
rather fun. With precocious maturity came disgust and the 
resolve to leave Russia; at the same time he realised that 
where there is no authority power belongs to him who claims 
it. He began to assert himself, generally to further his 
escape, but at times with wanton brutality. Once, pretending 





a 


to be a communist official he ordered some wretched travellers 
out of an overcrowded railway wagon to perish in the sno 
Finally, he escaped. Now, looking back over twenty Fears, Mk 
perhaps tends to dramatise his’ experiences, but he does it 
convincingly. Both as a social document and a stug of 
character his book’is worth reading. The translation, by Mr, 
John Cournos, is excellent. ; 


SHARK!:-SHARK!. 
By Captain William E..Young : 

In Shark! Shark! (Hurst and Blackett, 18s.) Captain 
Young, with Mr. Horace S. Mazet as his scribe, relates the 
story of his life as a shark-hunter.. Thirty years ago the 
shark had no commercial value except for its fins, whieh 
make a ‘soup much-esteemed by the Chinese. Toda its 
hide is extensively used as a substitute for leather, ang 
shark-fishing, once a sport, has become an industry, Captain 
Young has been hunting and killing sharks since he wag'g 
boy, and his narrative, which retains in print all the racineg 
and inconsequence of the adventurer’s yarn, manages ty 
convey a considerable amount of. information about: 
different species, from the small dog-fish (sold. in Englang 
as rock-salmon) to the gigantic whale-shark which attaing g 
length of 70 feet. He tells of his early days on the waterfront 
of Honolulu where his skill.with the harpoon won him. the 
name of Sharky Bill. After twenty years of fishing for 
sport the improvement in methods of tanning: shark-hide 
gave him a chance of earning a living at what had alwayg 
been his favourite occupation. He took it, and for ten 
years, in many parts of the world, has engaged in the wholegalg 
capture of sharks. One of the most interesting chapter 
of the book is devoted to stories from native shark-mythology, 
Those who like autobiographies of the tougher kind wil 
enjoy Captain Young’s book. . a 


MALAYAN SYMPHONY 
By W. Robert Foran 


Malayan Symphony (Hutchinson, 18s.) is a perfect example 
of a certain class of travel-book of which the principal eharae- 
teristics are writing which aims at effect rather than at accurate 
statement, superficial observation, an__ irritating super. 
abundance of indifferent photographs, a pretentious title 
and a high price. This type of book, common nowadays, 
is invariably the work of a competent professional writer, 
generally a novelist or a journalist, and is frequently the 
result of a holiday—which is the case with the present book, 
Mr. Foran motored through British Malay, Siam, Sumatra, 
Java and Bali. He describes scenery, native customs, religion, 
drama and anything else he happened to see during the 
course of his six-months trip. Many of the facts are, of 
course, interesting if one has not read them elsewhere, and 
the “ great reader’? who as a matter of principle or habit 
skims through a certain number of books per week might 
as well skim through this book as any other. 


THE EMPRESS CATHERINE AND PRINCESS 
DASHKOV 


By H. Montgomery Hyde 


The biographer is constantly torn between the claims of 
history and those of gossip. It is possible, but very difficult, 
to satisfy both, for the more serious issues of history by nature 
consort ill with the gayer frivolities of gossip, and an author 
who attempts to raise the latter to the height of the former 
usually finds that the process has worked the other way round. 
Dr. Hyde is perfectly consistent in his approach, and in his 
volume, The Empress Catherine and Princess Dashkov (Chap- 
man and Hall, 15s.) all the great general problems of the time 
are kept well in the background and are only allowed to emerge 
when they chance to have formed the subject of a recorded 
conversation between the two heroines of the book. ‘To these 
two heroines Dr. Hyde is extremely faithful ; their lives are 
traced from beginning to end and dealt with in particular 
detail! at all the points where they are interwoven. ‘The share 
of Princess Dashkov in helping Catherine’s little Court revo- 
lution is carefully estimated ; the rivalry between the princess 
and Catherine’s lovers is analysed ; the causes of estrangement 
are laid bare, and the feelings of both parties at differences of 
opinion are described. Princess Dashkov mainly moves against 
the screen provided by the ample Catherine, but when she was 
forced to travel other figures heave in sight for a moment— 
Walpole, Diderot, Voltaire—each allowed a position propor- 
tionate to their relevance to the princess. The greatest merits 
of this book are negative : the directness of its narration, its 
avoidance of irrelevant matter, the virtuous refusal of openings 
for purple patches, even in dealing with lunacy, sex and 
assassination. 
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@ lost her mother at birth and her father a year later. She has found 


health and happiness in one of- the country branches of the National 
Children’s Home. Poor child, they said—lucky child, they say now... And the Home is doing 
just as much for 4,000 other children who would otherwise be destitute and forlorn. The 
children grow up in small family groups in healthy rural surroundings, and every child is 


given a sound and liberal education which trains it for @ A form of Bequest will be sent on 
application to the Principal who will 

; gratefully acknowledge all donations. A 

healthy independence later on. The Children’s Home — florin will clothe and feed one child for 
a day at the National Children’s Home. 

£50 will name a cot in memory of a 


urgently needs your help. Can you refuse? friend or re‘ative. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


N.8—for obvious reasons Alice is not the real name of the happy girl of the “AND _ ORPHANAGE 
photograph, But this advertisement is a typical true story of the work of the Children’s Chief Offices: 


Home and ‘Alice’ is actually being cared for in one of the 30 branches Of the Home. HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 
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His Grace 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY 


writes: 


“The Cancer Hospital 
deserves all the help 
which can be giventoitin 
its ceaseless endeavours 
to combat this scourge 
by patient research into 
its causes and by skilled 
and sympathetic treat- 
ment of those who suffer 
from it.” 


There is no room for reason- 
able doubt that the discovery 
of the cause and cure of cancer 
will come—but it won't 
come as a flash of inspiration in a moment. It will come as the result 
of long continued, laborious and exacting work such as is carried 
on at the Research Institute of The Cancer Hospital. 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT TO THE EARL OF GRANARD 
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The November Magazines 


Sir Grorce StaustTer’s | and though : 
“ British Economic and Financial Policy.” pe ot 
in the Nineteenth Century, deserves attention. His finang; 
experience and his Liberal sympathies lend weight to ul 
belief that “ desperate remedies” are not required and his 
“there could hardly be a more dangerous time to are 
wild experiments.” He thinks, for example, that the h make 
boom must end by 1938, so that the building industry net 
no special stimulus. But he pleads for special conaideng. 
for the unemployed in the coal, textile and shipbuj. 
trades, many of whom can never regain their old j 8 

no . Jobs. He 
stresses the risks of Protection as a shelter for inefficiency 
and the dangers of excessive agricultural tariffs. Une 
ment relief has “ not only been socially right but it has paid 
economically.” Sir George’s facts and figures are instructiy 
and on the whole encouraging. Sir Herbert Samuel dis 
cussing “ The League, Italy and the Future,” urges that the 
world needs most of all the removal of restrictions on trade: 
he is not convinced that the League could administer colonie, 
or that such a drastic change is desirable, if colonial trade 
were freer. Lord Winterton has an uncommonly interestins 
article on “ Northern and Southern England.” Those why 
contemplate new enterprises, he thinks, fight shy of the 
Northern districts because the trade unions and the councik 
are controlled by extreme Socialists and force up wages to ay 
uneconomic level. 

Professor Zimmern, in the Contemporary, writes cautiously 
about ‘* The Crucial Test of the League,” observing that “ t) 
have set sanctions in motion at all, after Article 16 had been 
regarded for fifteen years as a dead letter, was something of , 
miracle,” and that it remains to be seen whether all the 
peoples—like the British nation—are behind their Goven. 
ments in enforcing the sanctions. Mr. Kerensky, discusgine 
*U.S.S.R. Dictatorship and Democracy,” declares that 
workman and peasant alike are suffering from heavy taxes 
and dear food, and that the “terrorist dictatorship ” will haye 
to be given up if Russia is to recover. 

Baron Matsui writes authoritatively and persuasively on 
‘** Anglo-Japanese Relations” in the Fortnightly. It is idk, 
he says, to sentimentalise about the old alliance ; what Japan 
wants to know is how we are going to treat her exports and 
whether we will ‘ recognise the awakening and the evolu. 
tionary progress of all Asiatic races.” Mr. Frank Darvall 
examines the prospects of ‘A Second Term for Roosevelt,” 
and suggests that, if re-elected, the President will modify his 
policy. Mr. Cecil Roth describes with restrained bitterness 
**'The New Ghetto” which Jews may expect, especially in 
Germany. Mr. Charles Morgan completes, in a second instal. 
ment, his memorable “ Epitaph on George Moore,” which 
makes up for the loss of the biography that he was asked by 
Moore to write but has had to abandon. 

In the National Review, Mr. Basil Hall gives an Australian 
view of the situation of ** Australia and the Pacific ” from the 
standpoint of defence, which evidently gives him concern. 

Professor Ernest Barker puts the old problem of Man and 
the State in a clear light in his admirable article on “ Founda 
tions of Politics” in the Hibbert Journal. The State isa 
mediator. ‘‘ 1 do not so much owe obligation to it as I owe 
obligation through it; and my ultimate obligation is always 
an obligation to my fellow-citizens.” That is a moral duty 
to one’s neighbour. ‘ Moral obligation is the final rock,” 
and the State which disregards morality will not stand. Mr. 
J. A. Hobson writes on * Democracy, Liberty and Force,” 
urging that democratic nations bound together for interna 
tional purposes will bring peace, but the ideal seems far off. 

The best thing in a very readable number of Blackwood's is 
an aceount of an Indian cavalry regiment’s march of 900 
miles along the Grand Trunk Road, familiar to all readers 
of Kim. 

Two items in the Antiquaries Journal will interest many 
besides the experts for whom this scholarly quarterly is 
designed. Mr. Ralegh Radford gives a preliminary accoutt 
of the excavations at Tintagel, revealing an carly and im- 
portant Celtic monastery founded. about the year 500 and 
long abandoned before the Norman castle was built in about 
1150. Mr. A. S. Kennard, who has examined the non-marine 
mollusea dug up at Stonehenge, says that they indicate a date 
for the monument between the Middle Bronze and the Early 
Iron Age—later, that is, than most scholars have sup 1. 

The most interesting contributions to the consistently. ad- 
mirable Geographical Magazine are a well-illustrated account 
of the Tuareg of the Sahara by Mr. Francis Rodd, who is one 
of the very few Englishmen to have lived among theim, a0 
article on Owa Raha, one of the islands of the Solomon Archi 
pelago, by the Viennese ethnologist Dr. Hugo Bernatzik, “ 
the third of Wing Commander A. R. Coopers excellen 




























































articles on Flying to India, 
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BISHOP’S MOVE FOR OVER HALF 
A CENTURY THE FOREMOST SPUN CUT 
Now reduced to I/- the ounce 


Bishop's Move has far too long enjoyed an unrivalled repu- 
tation to need a cuf in price to maintain its unique position 
among tobaccos. But so many men have recognised ifs 
remarkable virtues that we are enabled to pass on the sav- 
ings of a greatly inc reased production. The same superb 
tobacco—the same unvarying fragrance that has made 
Bishop's Move first choice among discriminating men for 
three generations is now available for only 1/- the ounce. 


Bishop’s Moves 
SPUN CUT 
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“Look! I’ve brought you 
some a Essence... 
the doctor said 
, you could have it” 





That condition of extreme 
weakness after a bout of 
influenza should never be 
At this 
let Brand’s 


In sickness give 


BRAND’S 


give strength to throw off BEEF OR CHICKEN 
the last traces of illness and SSE NCE 


ward off danger of relapse.§ 


left to cure itself. 
critical time, 


Essence stimulate interest, 


Brand’s revives 
WHEN YOU VISIT A SICKROOM, strength 


TAKE BRAND’S WITH YOU 
yot From chemists everywhere 














Allenburys Diet must do you 
more good because it contains, 
in addition to digested milk, a 
high percentage of those vital 
food elements which build up 
energy and resistance to fatigue. 


Its rich, creamy goodness 
renders it more palatable than 
milk alone and much more 

- nourishing. Make it your 
daily beverage. 


Allenburys DIET 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS PRICES 21, 4;- & 7/6 








HAPPY HOMES FOR POOR CHILDREN 


1,100 poor boys and girls, taken from poverty, and now living in 
pleasant and healthy. surroundings, and ing given a chance 
in life to become good and useful men and women. 


THIS IS THE GREAT WORK 


which has been carried on for 92 years by 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
% i OVER 33,000 


have already passed 
through the Society's 
Homes and 
Ship. 


PLEASE SEND A 
DONATION TO-DAY. 


164 Shaftesbury . . 
London, W.C.2 





Training 











FOR THE MAINTENANCE, Cc CLOTHING 
AND EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS OF 
SOLDIERS, WHETHER ORPHANS OR NOT 


The Children are trained for Domestic Service and in special 
cases for Trades. Admissiog between the ages of six and 
eleven years, by approval of the Governors. Age of departure, 
seventeen, when a situation is guaranteed to them and they 
are supplied with an outfit. 
GENEROUS GIFTS. Annual Subscriptions and Donations 
urgently invited and thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Major H. S. Marshall, D.S.O., at the Home, 65 Rosslyn Hill, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3, or the Hon. Treasurer, Lloyds Bank, Ltd. 
(Cox's & King’s Branch), 6 Pall Malt, S.W. }t. 
Patrons: Their M s The King and Q: 
hi-Marekal Sir Claud Ya 


KC MG. 


“ROYAL 
SOLDIERS DAUGHTERS" 
HOME 


65 ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 
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Motoring 


Or all the curious names and descriptions that have .been 
given to the different types of cars during the past quarter 
of a century the one that stands in most urgent need of 
abolition is Sports or Sporting. So far as one can translate 
it, it means nothing. It is not a racing car and is therefore 
not intended to race except perhaps in amateur events of the 
gymkhana order or at Brooklands in certain definite events 
from which the true racing car is usually barred. To wnat 
sport is it addicted? There are, of course, certain types of 
cars specially built for competition-work such as hill-climbs, 
but they are few and expensive and bear little resemblance 
to what is generally known as a “ sports’ model, which is 
nearly always a perfectly ordinary car equipped with rather 
smaller and more cramped bodywork than its normal stable- 
companion. Although here and there’ one comes across 
examples of a Sporting model having a slightly more powerful 
engine, a little better performance, in general it can be taken 
that most of the sport is enjoyed in the coachbuilding 
department. 

It is, of course, a perfectly harmless trick, if perfectly 
senseless. It is nearly as bad as “saloon,” perhaps the 
most incomprehensible of the lot. Why, in the name of all 
that’s fantastic, was the first closed car that had no division 
between driver and rear passengers called a saloon? It is 
not in the least like a Victorian reception-room, a_pre- 
Prohibition American pub. or the dining-room of a ship, which 
are the only other apartments to which the name is given. 
Except at sea it is a word that has fallen out of English usage 
for some forty years. That it should be revived for so 
improbable and unsuitable a thing as a road-carriage capable 
of high speeds is past explanation, particularly as there are 
several excellent old real carriage-names from which to 
choose. Adorned with the prefix Sports, suggesting a stream- 
lined ball-room, it touches the sublime. 

It can be and so often is such a very pleasant car, specially 











THE BIGGEST JUMP IN 
QUALITY EVER KNOWN 


The proof which means most 
to YOU is actual perform- 
ance in your own Car. 


TRY ESSO ETHYL TODAY 


FOR LUBRICATION USE Essolube THE 5-STAR MOTOR OIL’: 








ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., WESTMINSTER, 58.W. 1. Est. 1888. 
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These Sporting Cars 


when the sport has not been given too free a hand in the 
design of the roof and something of the wind-slicing appearance 
has ,been sacrificed to comfort, that one is astonished that 
builders and public do not see the incongruity of its name 
I:ven when the term connotes a shortening of leg-room behind 
or a large sweeping tail designed to carry and protect suit. 
vases invisibly, there is nothing really in the comfortable 
sporting saloon that suggests anything but lightness of 
build, a touch of art. 

I am led to these reflections by a trial I carried out some 
time ago of the new Light 20-h.p. Daimler, which made its 
appearance a few weeks before the motor-show. The makers 
do not, it is true, call the six-windowed saloon a Sporting 
car but they do, I understand, claim for it a Sporting per. 
formance, and they do put a “sports” saloon on the same 
chassis. So it is not only a question of bodywork in ‘this 
case. And this leads one to the consideration of what Sporti 
performance is and in what it differs from standard behaviour, 
It suggests speed and the power of sustaining it over long 
periods, high performance on the intermediate gear-ratios 
and its concomitant, swift acceleration. Now these qualities 
are to be found in practically every first-class standard car 
and when one compares the two types—if, indeed, there are 
two and not one—one is left with the conclusion thatthe 
only real difference lies in the higher gear-ratios. A true 
Sporting performance should, I imagine, give you a high 
maximum speed on top and third and this means that the 
lower-geared un-sporting car will be slightly more flexible 
on the direct drive.. On a long cross-country journey there 
will probably be no difference worth mentioning in the average 
times. 

The advantage of a high top-gear is that the engine runs a 
little more slowly, which means more comfort and less noise, 
but there again the difference is very small indecd in first- 
grade modern engines. They are flexibly mounted so as to 
damp out all vibration and they are so well balanced that the 
few hundred extra revolutions per minute are scarcely notiecc- 
able to the average driver and passenger. No Sporting Car, 
other than a competition model, would sell today if there 
were any suggestion of roughness or any perceptible difference 
in driving comfort between it and its plain sister. What, 
then, is a sports car, or rather, when is a car not a Sports ? 

The Daimler is a notable addition to a long line of famous 
cars and is, in a subtle way, a little different from any of its 
contemporaries or immediate predecessors. It is called Light 
and, although the weight of the complete car is about 83 ewt., 
it has most of the qualities of a light car. It steers lightly, 
accelerates swiftly and stops remarkably readily. It is a 
car in which you feel the urge to go fast and far -especially 
far. Its engine is not by any means large for the weight it 
carries, the cubie capacity being 2} litres and the rated 
power 20, but it gives it a speed of well over 70 miles an 
hour on top and more than 50 on third. The bore and stroke 
are 72 by 105 millimetres and the tax is £15 a year. The 
general design of the engine is the same as in last year’s models; 
the overhead valves are operated by push-rod and _ rocker, 
with an unusually large to’erance, as in the Lanchester 
engines. It runs remarkably quietly. The usual Daimler 
transmission is used, a four-speed pre-sclective gearbox with 
the fluid flywheel. 

The chief points of this car are these. It has a really roomy 
and comfortable body in which four can sprawl and five sit 
in reasonable case. It is not a * 12-h.p.” body on a 20-h.p. 
chassis so much as a * 25-h.p.”” body on a 20-h.p. chassis. A 
rare thing. It is very lively, particularly on third and second 
It climbs fast and steadily and picks up well after a 


gears, y pigs 
check. Its acceleration on top is good, particularly when 


you consider the all-on weight. It is unusually well sprung. 
The inside is well lit and the driver has excellent * vision. 

He can see the whole of the bonnet and the ends of the front 
wings, which is unusual and highly to be commended. sn 
equipment is very good, the dashboard instruments and thew 
arrangement being neatly disposed and their lighting con- 
trollable. The lines of the car are very fine in both senses of 
the word—which ‘is, perhaps, the sport in this case. The 
price is £695, the ordinary 6-window saloon costing £670. 
I call that a moderate figure. 

Messrs. Pass and Joyce, Ltd., write to me to say that the 
Chevrolet car, which I inadvertently put among the Americans 
in my show report, is Canadian-built and not of American 
manufacture. I apologise for the mistake. 

JOUN PRIOLEAU. 
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IDEAL WAY 


Healthful Warmth Day and Night 
4 Tae ; 5 
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The comfort of Ideal Warming is constant. 
Going to bed, and getting up in the morning, 
the same pleasing warmth surrounds you. 
All day long the house is kept warm and free 
from damp—safeguarding you against winter 
ailments. In addition, you are always sure of 
an abundance of hot water for baths, etc., a 


dual, trouble-free service at the lowest 


possible daily cost. 


IDEAL 


BOILERS & RADIATORS 


Ideal Warming is suitable for old or new houses— 
large or small. Simple in operation and perfectly 
safe, burns smokeless fuels, prevents frozen pipes. 


SEND FOR IDEAL BOOKLET G.H.8. 


IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS 


LIMITED 


IDEAL WORKS, HULL, YORKS. 





Showrooms—LONDON : Idea! House, Great Marlborough 
Street, W.1. BIRMINGHAM : 35 Paradise Street. Also at Hull 


THE BEST IS CHEAPEST 


, IN THE END 
NS 










Browne & Lilly Buildings are 
constructed to last a lifetime. 
Therefore you are protected 
against frequent repair bills 
and always find satisfaction 
in the economy and 
durability of the 
building you 
choose. 











LOOSE BOXES 


as illustrated 


£14:19:0 















TE NOW FOR OUR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
S.R., showing Bungalows, Club 
Houses, Pavilions, ete., also Sheds, 
Garages, Grecnhouses and Portable 
Buildings of all kinds. 
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Club 


One noticeable thing about this Cambridge graduate’s 
letter is that Punchbowle should be so favoured. We 
have regarded Punchbowle as the choice of the smoker 
of Jong experience. Apparently the youth of to-day also 
finds pleasure in its “hefty,” full-bodied charm. 


Nevertheless, our advice, still, to the young man starting 
with the pipe is ... try Parsons Pleasure first. It is 
wonderfully smooth, very satisfying, yet mi/d. Later, you 
may develop to Barneys medium which seems to suit the 
average pipe-smoker. Beyond there is Punchbowle... 
full, cool and ztterly satisfying. 


All three strengths are very good—and good value—the 
least costly of the outstanding pipe tobaccos. In this 
Barneys Trio you may find the Tobacco which will set 
you up in pipe-joy to the end of your smoking days. . - 
then, you wil) be a member of a “ Barneys Club ” which 
reaches far beyond the Cam—to the ends of all the Earth. 


Barneys 


BARNEYS IDEAL BARNEYS EMPIRE 


In three strengths: Barneys “The best Empire yet”. ++ 
is medium, Punchbowle full, cool, sweet and  satisfyings 
without harshness or tang. 

In 1 oz. “LEADS” and 2 oz. 
& 4 0z. “EVERFRESH” Tins: 
roid. the ounce. “ READY- 
FILLS” in Cartons of 12: ro}d. 


and Parsons Pleasure mild. 

In “EVERFRESH” Tins in 
1, 2 and 4 oz. sizes; 1/2 the 
ounce. “*READY-FILLS” in 
Cartons of 12: 1/2d. 





(@12) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. (@ 
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Finance. 
The Industrial Outlook 


Ar a moment when views concerning present industrial 
conditions and the future outlook are so influenced by 
party politics, it is somewhat of a relief to turn aside to 
statements of an unbiassed character. We are now being 
assured by Nationalist candidates on Election platforms 
and by Broadcast Election addresses that the improve- 
ment achieved in home industry during the past few 
vears is largely due to the policy of the National Govern- 
ment, while at the same time we are equally assured by 
Opposition candidates that simply nothing has been 
accomplished by the National Government and _ that, 
failing a change the outlook is a deplorable one. It is 
one of those periods, in fact, when it is difficult to obtain 
from public utterances an unbiassed view of the situation. 
A Banker's View. 

It so happens, however, that last Wednesday night Sir 
John Cauleutt, the well-known banker and the new 
President of ‘the Institute of Bankers, delivered his 
Inaugural Address to the members. It was an address 
doubtless prepared before even the date of a General 
Election had been decided upon, and I make no apology 
for devoting my article this week to a consideration of 
some of the many interesting points made by Sir John 
Caulcutt. And, first, I would like to be allowed to con- 
gratulate that eminent banker upon the address as a 
whole, which was evidently designed to bring home to 
the younger members of the banking community the 
close link which exists between banking activities and 
the general industrial and financial activities of the 
country as a whole. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS. 

Tn the main, Sir John’s address consisted of a survey of 
some of the important changes which have taken place 
in financial and industrial conditions during the past few 
vears. Those years have seen, among many other changes, 
our departure from the gold standard and from Free 
Trade, and, needless to say, Sir John Caulcutt paused to 
regret both of those events. Arising to some extent out 
of the two events referred to. there has also been a 
much greater control over—some might say interference 
with—financial and trade activities by the Government 
itself, Sir John Caulcutt. however, while regretting the 
course of circumstances which led to our departure from 
Free Trade, gave ‘considerable attention to what has been 
effected in the way of trade agreements, At the Ottawa 
Conference he said: ‘ agreements were concluded which 
have resulted in an increase in inter-Empire trade, while 
subsequently the Government adopted a policy of de- 
veloping United Kingdom exports by negotiating bi- 
lateral trade agreements with foreign countries.” Sir 
John considered that the principal benefits secured by 
this policy have been certain reductions of foreign tariffs, 
fairer quotas for U.K. exports, the payment of debts due 
to U.K. traders, and the provision of exchange to pay for 
current trade. As showing how one industry in par- 
ticular has been affected by these agreements, Sir John 
gave the following table showing how exports of coal have 
increased to certain of the countries with which agree- 
ments have been made. These figures are as follows : 


Country. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Norway 867.554 982,551 1,371,014 


Sweden 1,364,671 1.484.149 2,609,737 
Denmark . ‘ 2,089,506 2,857,000 3.087,503 
Iceland .. oe. i: 85.357 123,576 106,502 
Finland .. <i 473,942 472,689 $30,917 
Germany .. A 2,308,507 2 360,399 2,540,929 
Estonia... “ 3 32.790 28.673 23.647 
Latvia si ae .. ~—« 285,932 323,272 401,755 
Lithuania .. 72,170 152.156 184.876 
Argentina .. 1,846,464 1,852,122 1,937,066 


Total .. sh .. 9,376,893 11.136,587 13,093.946 
Sir John also gave several other instances where 
bilateral trade agreements have resulted in improved 


conditions. 





a 


Export Crepirts. 

Dealing with the Foreign Exchange situation and tl 
difficulty of insuring against the risk of frozen rh 
resulting from such conditions, Sir John Cauleutt paid 
a tribute to the activities of the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department of the Government and to ite 
latest effort whereby it is seeking to enable traders in 
approved cases and under certain conditions to insure 
against the risk of frozen debts. Quite apart, however 
from what may be accomplished in the future by thes. 
fresh efforts, Sir John pointed out that this Export Credits 
Guarantee Department during the past four vears has 
been instrumental in facilitating export business for 
about £50,000,000, and he said: ‘* It is satisfactory to he 
able to state that up to date the Department. which js 
advised by a Statutory Committee of bankers and 
business men under the able Chairmanship of Colonel 
Peel, has not involved the taxpayer in any loss.” More. 
over, the influence of the policy pursued in the matter of 
agreements, &c., on the recent expansion in our export 
trade is shown by the fact that in the first six months of 
the current vear exports to foreign countries with which 
agreements were then in force were greater by over 
£7,600.000, or 17 per cent., than in the first half of 1933 
when the arrangements were not in operation. On the 
other hand, the increase in exports to all other foreign 
countries was only about 9} per cent. Sir John also con- 
firmed figures which have previously been given showing 
that while the volume of world trade in 1934 had only 
increased over the previous year by 3 per cent., exports 
of U.K. goods increased in volume by over 7 per cent, 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE RESTRICTED. 

Nevertheless, and by reason of exchange restrictions 
and other influences. the fact remains that the improve- 
ment in home trade has been far more pronounced 
than anything accomplished in international trade, 
As regards the former, whether we turn to the index 
of production, retail sales, or to manufactures, the 
improvement has been very striking. Whether this im- 
provement in internal trade has reached its maximun, it 
is. of course, impossible to say, but I entirely agree with 
Sir John Cauleutt when he expresses the view that there 
is little hope of absorbing all unemploved or achieving 
that increase in prosperity and leisure which the improve- 
ment in the technique of production should assure to us 
“until it is possible for the greatly increased quantity of 
foodstuffs and raw materials which the world can now 
produce to be readily exchanged for the greatly increased 
quantity of manufactured articles which can also be 
produced.” 

A Worp or Caution. 

After referring to the impediments to expansion in 
international trade imposed by the lack of an efficient 
international monetary standard, I am glad to note that 
Sir John Cauleutt. who, it must be remembered, had 
paid a tribute to the aid afforded by Government depart- 
ments to certain industries during the present abnormal 
conditions, uttered a word of caution with regard: to 
traders and industrialists relying too much upon aid of 
this nature. If, he said, “ while working under the wing 
of the many protective measures we are now enjoying 
we should allow ourselves to become more and more de- 
pendent upon them and not take this space of time as a 
period in which to do all we can to improve efficiency, 
we shall retard the process of recovery which it is so 
necessary for the benefit of the whole world shall be 
continuous.” ?’ 

And, undoubtedly, when we return to conditions 
favouring an expansion in international trade or. in other 
words, a freer exchange of goods and services. it is sit- 
cerely to be hoped that we shall also he able to abandon 
the artificial aids which have been made available during 
the years of strain. For without in any way under 
estimating their possible value during exceptional periods, 
I do not believe for one moment that they can take per- 
manently the place of the forces developed by un- 
fettered individual enterprise which were responsible for 
the growth of world prosperity in the years preceding the 
world upheaval of 1914-18. Artuur W. Kippy. 

(Financial Notes on Page 800.) 
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INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 


“Industrial profits . . . are still being carried on the 
tide of recovery which started almost exactly two 
years ago. Our analysis for the quarter just ended, 
covers the reports of 345 Companies . . . and shows 
a total increase of 12% per cent. in earnings.—The 


‘conomist, October 12th, 1935.” 
British 
Industries 
Fixed " Trust 


Secures for the investor a stake in the prosperity of 
British Industry broadly based on the securities of 
fifty carefully selected Companies. 


t REGRESESRERERERREEEREREEREEERERERERECEESERREEES 








Full particulars may be obtained from any Stock- 
broker or Bank, or the Trustees for the Certificate 
Holders 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND 
TRUSTEE CO. LIMITED 


A FREE Further information will be found 
in the booklet S.3, which will be 
BOOKLET sent free on application to the 


Managers. 


Allied Investors Fixed Trusts Ltd., 
165 Moorgate, E.C. 2. 
‘Phone: National 4931. 
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WESTMINSTER THEATRE, S.W. 1. Near Victoria Station. 
Evenings 8.45 (Wed. 6 & 9). Matinee Sat. 2.30. 
GROUP THEATRE SEASON. 
SGWERS OF THE HILLS. 


Prices 1/4. to 6's All Bookable. (Unreserved 9d.) Vie. 0283. 

















HELOUAN- LES-BAINS (near Cairo), Egypt 


Radio-active Sulphur Salt Baths, Electro-therapeutics. Treatment: 
Rheumatism, Gout, Arthritis, &c. Very dry winter climate; 
average eight hours’ bright sunshine daily, November to April. 
Particularly suitable for sufferers from Bronchitis, Asthma, &c. 
Grand Hotel, inclusive terms from £1 daily. 
Details from the Egypt Travel Infor- 


mation Bureau (EHH), 29 Regent St., 
London, S.W.1, 



















Eeasiest between the teeth because of its 


scientific fish-tailed mouthpiece . . . the cool-smoking 


KENNETT BRIAR 


Patented drilled and 
fluted bowl. Stocked in 
London by the Army 
and Navy Stores, 
Harrods, etc., or direct 
from the makers. Every 
Kennett is guaranteed. 
Send for descriptive 
booklet. 
J. A. KENNETT, LTD., 
Dept. (S) 
9-11 Tottenham St., 





London, W.1 
Post Free 
/ In sizes 5'4in. 
and 5in. Dark 
or Chestnut. 
Belmont 








Thisis noestimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 
a << ve £4,500,000 


£2,475,0uU00 
£2,000,000 


Paid up Capital ... 
Reserve Fund 
Currency Reserve we oe a son pa 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








As our workers get into touch with the 
home-life ot the people they witness many 
scenes of much bodily distress and mental 
anxiety. In many instances, try as they 
may, parents are unable to feed their 


children adequately. 


icidence 


breakfast time 
and _ breakfast 
are made to syn- 
chronise, as we 
provide this 
morning meal 
each Winter to 
53,000 hungry 
children. The 
cost is 3d. each. 
£1 pays for 80. 
Contributions of 
any amount will 
be thankfully 





acknowledged by 

A CO-INCIDENCE: The Rev. Fs 

BREAKFAST TIMP _aNp BreaKFast, Ineson, Super- 
— intendent, 


Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





ALF, SARAH ani 
the LITTLE 'UN 
will be grateful 
for your response. 


SEND FOR A COPY OF “’Twixt Aldgate 
Pump and Poplar,” profusely illustrated, 
post free, 3,6. 
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Financial Notes 


CONDITIONS IN CHINA. 


Tr is evident that both the Government and the banking 
authorities in thic country attach great importance to future 
developments in Chinese trade and finance, and also to the 
currency developments of that country. It is common know- 
ledge that as regards currency, conditions in China have for 
some time past been gravely affected by America’s policy of 
silver purchases for the Treasury. Moreover, other matters 
affecting the future development of China have, no doubt, 
prompted the recent visit of Sir Frederick Leith-Ross to China 
and arising out of that visit the Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land has now sect up a Committee on which the following 
gentlemen have consented to serve: 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Alness, Chairman, 

Mr. O. J. Barnes, 

Mr. E. Atlan Cameron, 

Mr. Maurice Hely-Hutchinson, 

Mr. Charles Hendry. 

The purpose of the Committee is to provide an organisation 
which will be available in case of need to negotiate on behalf 
of the bondholders of Chinese Government, railway, and other 
loans, with a view to the protection of their interests. The 
Committee will be at liberty to co-opt further members. The 
Joint Secretaries of the Committee are Mr. John Chaplin and 
Mr. W. i. Leveson, to whom communications may be addressed 
at 9 Gracechurech Street, London, E.C, 3. 

Since the foregoing announcement was issued the further 
announcement has been made by the Chinese Government of 
the nationalisation of Silver and the reorganisation of the 
Central Bank as a Central Reserve Bank. 


* * * * 
A Goop INpustTrRIAL REPORT. 


The latest report of Wall Paper Manufacturers Limited is a 
most satisfactory one, for the profit, after providing for Income 
Tax, amounts to £741,557, as compared with £683,779 for 
the previous vear. ‘The directors are paying the usual dividend 
of 5 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the year, on the Ordinary 
shares, with a final dividend of 73 per cent., making 12} per 
cent. on the Deferred units of stock, these distributions being 
at the same rate as for the previous year, the Board evidently 
pursuing a conservative policy. A further £10,000 is devoted 
to Staff Pensions Fund, £100,000 to reduction of Goodwill, 
and £50,000 to the Reserve. At their present level of 56s., 
the Deferred now give a yield of abut 43 per cent. 

1s * * * 
E.M.T. Report. 

Recently the directors of Electric and Musical Industries 
Limited declared a dividend of 10 per cent. and 2} per cent. 
bonus for the past vear, against only 10 per cent. for the 
previous vear. The report now issued shows that the increase 
was thoroughly justified, the gross dividends received from 
the two operating companies, namely, the Gramophone Com- 
pany and Columbia Graphophone, amounting to £560,000 
against £409,000 in the previous year, so that, after paying the 
increased dividend, the carry forward of £197,558 is substan- 
tially higher than a year ago. Moreover, the balance-sheet 
discloses a thoroughly sound and liquid position. 


* % * cs 
BANKING IN AUSTRALIA. 


The latest Annual Report of the English, Scottish and 
Australian Bank is an encouraging one from the standpoint 
of the Bank itself and also from that of all that it expresses 
with regard to the economic position of Australia. The 
outstanding feature in the balance-sheet is the rise of about 
£2,600,000 in Advances and other Assets, a movement which, 
together with a small decline in the Cash, shows that it is 
possible for the banks to make a freer use of its resources in 
financing the industrial activities of Australia and this, of 
course, shows that the demands for such banking accommoda- 
tion are once more expanding. As usual, the balance-shect 
is a sound one, and while there is an increase of over £22,000 
in the net profit, the Directors continue their conservative 
policy of adding a further £15,000 to the Reserve, with 
£50,000 to the Contingencies Reserve, simply maintaining 
the dividend at 5 per cent. for the year, with the large 
balance forward of just under £300,000. The annual meeting 
of the Bank, which is always awaited with interest by reason 
of the Chairman’s comments on general economic conditions 
in Australia, takes place on the 27th of this month. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 163 


By ZENo 

[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution ; ‘ 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be rt the “ pt F bed week's 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be ; and 
before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. Thee 
of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions 
bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery.) iad 
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18 |’° | 20 21 | 22 

23 | a i | 25 | fe 
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28 29 | | 30 | | - 

31 | 32 | | 33 | 

34 ! | | | 35 | 

porno 6. aintioe with 4, 

1 A graceful being beging tn, 9, Pighty cartiage 
place. 10. Place for saint's relics, 

8. Without the ace, this is un- 11. Has eo bed (anag.). : 
speakable. 12. (With 7) Historian who died 


at Jarrow. 
13. In 19. 
15. See 5. 
16. Broad-leaved garlic. 
17. rev. Turk used to rest ? 
20. ‘carry safe what I shall 
write 
To Padua, which you'll 
reach at night 


14. Lectern for novels ? 

18. Part of a Swedish coin. 

19. It radiates about April 20th. 

21. rev. Where the sluggard is 
to go to. 

23. Chemical contained in a 
bottle of two quarts. 

25. Male gipsy. 

26. Joint made of earth and 


rosins Before the . . . shuts.” 
28. You see ? 21. Try a French one ? 
29. Foreign river 22. rev. Troubadour contest. 
on : 9 ony. ue . a 
30. A horse ? 24. rev. You will find me ina 


farm building. 
27. Hasty eruption ? 
32. rev. In 26. 


31. Hoist with his own, spells 
his ruin. 

33. One kind is composed of 
octave and sestet. 

34. Payment of Epsom horse- 
race ? 


35. In 10. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 162 


DOWN 
1. Elevating drink ? 
. Going in is bound to over- 
whelm with joy. 
. Real half-smoked cigar ? 
. rev. See 6. 
Vowels. 


to 


Cum oe 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The Winner of Crossword No. 162 is the Rev. J. S. Hartley, 
Frampton Cotterell, Bristol. 





IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for research and information on cancer, tne 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the 
systematic investigation of the disease in man and animals. The 
work of this Fund and of other great centres of research has 
increased our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and 
has so altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in 
increasing numbers. The income fron investments and _ the | 
Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual 
expenditure and, moreover, the present laboratories have become 
too small for the scope of the work. Administrative costs over 
a long period of years have consumed only 10% of the total 
annual expenditure, but the need for expansion makes it 
imperative for the Fund to appeal to the generous help of the 
public. 

Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1, or paid direct to the 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Marylebone Branch, | Stratford 














Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5% for 18; 74k 
99 Gower Street, London, 


—_— 


PERSONAL 


o for 26; 


and 10% for 52. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to i. 
Vouc hers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Ofice, 
rc.) with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





ee — 

\LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
( Women, Children, and particularly for Men. Our 
poor people in East London slums suffer greatly, Parcels 
enclosing name and address gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev, PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, HE. 1. 








\OFPEE. 


Ib, ; SANTOS 


2s. Ib.; PURE KENYA, 1s. 6d, | 
Berry or ground, Post paid 


CHOICE BLEND, 
Is. 6d. Ib. 





6 lbs, or over. First order packed in air-tight tin.-—C1ry | 
oF LoNDON COFFEE CO., LTD., 49 Leadenhall-st., E.C. 3. | 
| 

NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book | 


BRITISH 
1( BR) Ludg 


INSTITUTE OF 
ate Hill, E.C.4 | 


“fF can and | will.’ 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTDb., 





EJUVENATION EXTRAORDINARY AT HOME 
I by Eleetronic Short-Wave and Radio-Ray Therapy. 


Endorsed by medical men. Demonstrations daily, 10 aim 
to 6 p.m. Send for literature, DEPT, L.. DIATATIC 
THERAPY CO., LTD., Duke Street House (opposite 


Selfridges), 415 Oxtord Street, W.1. "Phone Maytair 0491. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All People’s Association), 9 


Arlington St., 8S.W. 1, for particulars of that organisation. 





‘ENSIBLE SPORTSMEN SEEK SOLACE alter 
Ss great efforts in the joys of a pipeful of TOM LONG 
—that grand old rich tobacco, 





HE CARE OF 
“ Those whose 


THE AGED falls to the lot of many. 
duties lie with the aged will find 
(in‘ Care of the Aged and the Dying,’ by Dr. A. Worcester) 
REAL HELP AND INSPIRATION. No one will 
willingiy lay it down till she has read the last word.” 
Phat is the opinion of the Nursing Times. This little 
book van be obtained from BAILLIERE, TINDALL AND COX, 
7-8 Henrietta Street, W.C.2, post free 4s. Gd. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





EDUCED income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
a losses.— Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1, gratefully acknowledged, 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 


TRAINING COLLEGES 





AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of 
Six successes out of seven entries, 


~DAVIES’S, 5,7 Sussex Place, W.: 


, 


Successes, 
September, 1935 
Padd. 3215.6 





PRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


( VAMBRIDGE 
ATE). 


J (POST-GRADL 
RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
I Miss .H, DENT, M.A. 
4 Kesidential College providing a year’s professional 
training in preparation for the Cambridge University 
Certificate in Education. Students are eligible fou 
grants. Admission in January and September. For 
particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


Principal - - - 








HE a db SECRETARIAL COLLEG E, 
Queen’s Gate, London, 8.W. 
provides an eific ient training in delig shtful surroundin 


} 8 pared for usual examinations and for the 





ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS a 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £ 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939. 


pk ENCH SWITZERLAND.—Young lady pupils ac- 








H AWNES St HOOE, AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 3 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
University 
entrance or Music, 
Domestic 


hav 


Science, 


specialise in Languages, Art 
ees £120-180 p.a. 
HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Girls 8-18 carefully pre 
pared for home life or professional careers. Large, 
efficient staff. Individual attention. Good buildings and 
Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPALS 








vrounds 








— Sailings 


FARES from £110 


TRANSPACIFIC... 


Regular sailings 


between San _ Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, E.C.. and Japan, China, 
The Philippines. Law through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Te!.: CEN. 2827. 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 








LECTURES 





|B EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London.) 
REGENT'S PARK, N.W.1 
PUBLIC LECTURES AT 5.15 P.M 
THE STEVENSON LECTURE 


November 21st *The Ethics of International Rela- 
tions.” H. WILSON HARRIS 


THE FAWCETT LECTURE 





November 29th.—** The Results of Women’s Suffrage.’ 
Miss ELEANOR RATHBONE, M.A., 
LL.D., M.P. 
Admission Free by ticket on application to the 
SECKETARY, stating date and sending stamped addressed 
Dk OFE SSOR JOHN MACMURRAY will speak on 
REASON AND RELIGION’ 
t CONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, Holborn, 
CLESDAY, NOVEMBER 12th, at 7 p.m. 


ADMISSION FREE, 


r 
| 


| 


epted in schoolmaster’s family. Home life, sports, 
good schools. Modern house overlooking lake. English 
references.— Dr, HAUSERMANN, Neuveville, Berne. 
1 = 
‘ Ss D . AILE. 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH 
| BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS | 
trom 10 to 18 years 
Headmistress—Mrs. D. Calembert, M.A. (Hons.). 
Phorough General Edueation. All Games 
Preparation for Examinati _ Good Playing Fields 
For Prospectus apply L. Langwill, ¢ 
Clerk~ te Grovernors, 10 Me iville Street. Ke link surgh, ¢ 





L IN E COLLEGE 
A Arveves- Villas, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. Bovs 
12-19. Individui _ education and care. Modern languages, 
Headmaster, J. M. S. BARNARD, M.A. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Xe. 








5 Leet rYPEWRITING, 10d. 1,000 words, carbons 24, 
Mr. PERRY, SSA Sinclair Road, London, W.14 
ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly executed 


4MSs. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000 
Miss N.MACFARLANE(C) 44 Elderton-rd., Westcliff-on-Sea 





- PEWRITING & DUPLICATING.—General Mss 
10d. per 1,000 words, Scientific 1s., carbons 2d. per 
1,000 Eric CARSLEY, 49 Newton Street, Newark, Notts. 





W R fri FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
vare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITE — (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8. 


CINEMAS 





CINEMA, 


2981 


A CADE MY 


Oxford Street. cer. 





Awarded the Volpi Cup At Venice 1935 for the World’s 
Best’ Screen Performance. 
PAULA WESSELY 
(of ‘* Maskerade’’ fame) 
in 


“EPISODE” (A) 


MISCELLANEOUS 





BLANKET THREE WAYS NEW! Af last, a 
f Blanket of ail pure lamb’s wool, WON’T SHR INK 
MOTH- PROOF, ODOURLESS, and Guaranteed 
} years. 8 be ‘autiful Shades; or W hite or Coloured 
Borders. From 17s. 6d. pair See “ MODERNA’”’ 
it your Drapers. Send p.c. for aluab le FREE BOOK- 
.ET, “*6 Ways to Make a Ber - YORKSHIRE SALES 
CORPORATION, LTD., Dept. 4, | or d Mills, Longwood, 
near Hudderstield, Yorks. 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, 
D Stockings and Wader Secks 
on request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, + 





selected. Handknit 
Tweed patterns free 
Irish Free State. 


Sligo, 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then bny 
“ BLATTIS’’ UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 








Globe; extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers HOWARTHS, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 





AVE vou anything to sell? Readers having any- 
E thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should Spectator Offices, 


reach The 
19 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 











by Tuesday of each week. Discounts 24! tor 6 
insertions, 5° for 13, 74° for 26 and 10% for 32. 
LOWEST PRICES 


TINTER UNDERWEAR AT 
\W EVER! 


Save shillings in the £ by buving direct 





from Makers. This Autumn, big reductions all round! 
send for Illustrated Catalogue and Free Patterns of 
lovely “* B-P”’ Underwear judge quality and price 
for vourself. Every style and size, for Women, Childrer 

Men. Pure Wool, Mixtures, Art Silk. Soft, silky, warm, 


Guaranteed against shrinkage C molete 
money back.—Write BIRKETY & PHILLIPS, 
Union Road, Nottingham. 


long-lasting. 
satisfaction, or 
Lrp., Dept. S, 











SEASICK REMEDY 
Nee RELIEVES STOMACH 
AYSTRESS WHEN 
TRAVELLING 


hers 








TUESD 1Y, 
THE NEW 


TUESDAY, 


8 





Cora 
8.30 p.m 





THE NEW 
A SERIES OF LECTURES. 


VOVEMBER 


VOV EMBER 


Hotel 


ORDER 





12th: *“* THE SENATE METHOD OF (ACHIEVING 
ORDER,” BY LESLIE GORDON LOHAN. 
19th: “THE EMPIRE IN THE NEW ORDER,” 
BY ¢€. B. PURDOMW. 
12 Upper Woburn Flace, W.C. | 
Admission 1 



































Two Shillings per line (a line averag 
line charged as a line. 






































6 insertions ; 5° %, for 18; 74% 26; 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 


ges 36 letters). 


and 10°% for 52. 
















WANTED TO PURCHASE 





YNOLD, JEWELLERY, SILVER purchased for Cash, 

A Exceptionally High Prices Paid for Old Gold (£7 02.) 
and Silver, Bracelets, Necklaces, Sovereigns, Gold Den- 
tures, Coins ; also JEWELLERY, Diam mds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, Antique Silver, Shetlield Plate, &c, Large or small 
quantities. Cash or offer at once.—BENTLEY & CoO., 65 
New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), London, W. 1. 
(Maytair 0651.) 
















































































FOR THE TABLE, &c. 























YOOD Cheer for Your Friends Abroad— 

A MACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTRREAD 
In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. dd., Gs. 6d., 8s. Gd., 10s. Gd. 
Foreign postages on request. 




















We will post your orders on the correct dates for 
Christmas delivery Overseas. 


J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD 


108 Princes Strect, 




















Edinburgh 2. 























{HETLAND LAMB, the greatest table deheacy : it 
S quarters, at Is. 1d. per Ib. for hindquarters: 11d 
per Ib. for forequarters ; 1s. per Ib. for sides and whole 
carcasses, All Carriage Paid per Parcel Post. Despatched 
on Mondays and Wednesdays.—'T. M. ADIE & SONS 
Voe, Shetland 
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HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 











OURNEMOUTH Miss CLARK (Chilton-Polden, 
B sridgwater, Somerset) warinly recommends 
pleasant Guest House for semi-invalids. Individual 
uttention. Moderate terms 


H' NTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, NEAR 
TEIGNMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. 
ESTAB L ISHE D 1873 
In the Autumn and Winter there are rooms from 2} 
guineas a week. Comfortable bed-sitting rooms at 
low charge Beautiful and sheltered garden, Golf links 
near, Billiard room ins trated Tariff from Proprietor 


Turkish and ‘Electric Light 
2 gns. weekly, partial board 


epee LUB, Ltd 
bed and breakfast, 3 Particulars, SECRETARY, 


96 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. 
















































































Baths. 






























| ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHTIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water 

















Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A. R.A. 
Id. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Man t 





ee H.—THE er ae HOT 
‘4 Crescent ,Tyms.: ** Me! sdinburgt 








\ ATLOCK. SMEDLEY'S Gt 
4 Hvdro For Health, Rest or 



































rooms, grounds 10 acres Inclusive I i 
day I}jus Pr oe Iwo Reside: 

_—* ESH YOURSELVES m= English Country, 
Ask tor Descript List (3 — fre of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed boy the 
PEOPLE'S REI RESHMENT LOUSE ASSOCIATION 
LTD 











STREET, W.1 








QURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
quarters, situated in the loveliest part of 
Apply for List “Ss, 











Surrey 





stating requirement ** SURREY 
















































































ae. 


This old-time sea game is con aes with 
chess and is a fine game of skill. Price £1.1.0 


Of Army and Sine and leading stores. 



































Iilustrated leafict free from publishes 


R. ROSS & CO., LTM., 2 ALBION TERRACE, 
SOUTHAMPTON, 























































Printed in Great Britain by W. Srea r anp Son 








NO. 


P. R. H.A., Lrp., ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 REGENT | 


Trest,’’ Prudential Buildings, sacha Road, Guildford 
THERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St 
George’s Square, S.W.1.) Room and breakfast, | 
6s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only Ss. 6d With 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly | 





ART EXHIBITIONS 





YARLY CHINESE PAINTINGS and objets d'art 
KE from the Vignier Collection. Also recent paintings 
by HENRY LAMB.—LEICESTER GALLERIES, 
Leicester Square, Daily, 10-6. 


YEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 50th +e 
< Exhibition. 10-5, Saturdays included, 1s. 
Suffolk Street Galleries, 6) Suffolk St., Pall Mail Tiast. 








NHE LONDON GROUP.—33rd Exhibition New 
| surlington Galleries, W.1.. November 11th to 
The leaders of the modern movement. 
Admission, 1s. 


November 29th. 
Daily, 10—5. 








Where good + |i! 
app ance counts 
J 


mi 






Immaculate 
appearance 
demands irre- 
proachable shaving such as is most 
readily achieved by an “Eclipse” 
Super Blade in an ‘Eclipse’? Razor. 


Razors 5/6 &3’6. Blades 3for1“ 


Sole Manufacturers e119 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements eaceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR “Offic e, 
, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


———... 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—op 
private holels—in any part of Great Britain and Treland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List, Pi order to 
give vider publicity to their establishments following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publics best of this 
f-ature and we hope when possible readers will patronise 
tiem. Where more than one hotel in anu town is mene 
t oned, their names are placed in alphabetical order. 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAV EN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVEKSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N, Wales).—BRYN-TY RCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KING'S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS 
—STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES, 

EDINB'URGH.—ALISON. 
EDZ2ELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTIL 
FELIXSTOWE.— MELROSE, 
FILEY (Yorks.).—LINKFIELD. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL, 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORP’S, India Street 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & P ELICAN, 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 

—QUEEN’s. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO, 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE 

LINKS. 

KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.— kK EUSWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths). 
LEAMINGTON SPA. 






WORCESTERSHIRE 


ARMS & GOLF 


LOCH RANNOCH 
ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE, 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.— CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W 
THACKERAY, Gt. Russell st.. W.C.1, 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98,102 Cromwell 
Rd. 5.W, 7. 
MALVERN,—ROY AL FOLEY. 





HOLIDAYS 


Q ( Ih T al a Rest in pine woods for those wishing to 
study or convalesee. Fully equipped huts. Winter 
rms Apply HARROD, Fordingbridge. 





TOWN & COUNTRY 


and Properties 
For Sale or ‘To Let 


Houses 


| 

| A. T. UNDERWOOD, 
| The most Central Office for 

| SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 

| Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex 
| CPhone: Crawley 3238.) 
_— 


Please = The Spectator. 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & — 
REIGATE 


Sevenoaks 1147-8: Oxted 240; 
F. D. 
MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


(Telephone : 


Reigate 938, 


IBBETT, 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX | 





pee Seas E.C 4 and 
Friday, 


id 99 Fetter Lane, 


) Gower Street, London, W.C. 1 


- Lrp,.. 98: at 











Novembet 


MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORE TONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
GREAT WESTERN. 
STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOU RIE. 
SELBY (Yorks)—LON DESBOROUGH ARMS 
SHREWSBURY (ur.).-HAWKSTONE Pk,, Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT, 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK. HYDRO Hortet, 
PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR LINN. 
TAMWORTH (Statfs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 

—PALACE, 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).-THEOBALD’S PARK 


OBAN. 
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